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raising venture, which is to be on a large scale. It. is believed that 
the contract, which appears to relate chiefly to hotels, includes the 
right to use all the grazing lands in the Park, and that under this 
cover the most successful stock ranches can be conducted. The 
whole scheme is one that evidently needs more careful scrutiny than 
it has yet received. 

There certainly was never a more audacious and bare- 
faced plot to rob the people, nor one which apparently en- 
countered so little opposition. 
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pany is going into the cattle business, and that the Park, 
which has been set apart for the people, is to be turned into 
a big stock range for the benefit and behoof of the Yellow- 
stone Park Improvement Company. Truly the modesty of 
these monopolists is startling, but not more so than the 
meekness with which the people endure this monstrous in- 
vasion of their rights. 

This then is about the way things appear to stand at pres- 
ent. The lease which the company hopes to obtain provides 
that it shall have the free use of timber in the Park for 
building purposes; saall have the free use of arable land in 
the Park; shall have the free use of the waters of the Park 
for supplying hotels and other buildings; shall have the ex- 
clusive righf to put yachts, sailboats and rowboats on 
Yellowstone Park Lake; shall have exclusive right to erect 
telegraph wires throughout the Park; shall have the right 
to establish stores and trading stations, and shall have ex- 
clusive right to furnish transportation and guides to and 
from points within the Park. The company has selected 
seven tracts in the Park, each containing, with one excep- 
tion, 640 acres, and the lease provides that those interested 


How will it turn out? 
THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association 
will be held at Detroit next Tuesday. Several matters 

of importance will receive attention, among which we 

may mention the appointmentof a State game constable, 

the abolition of spring shooting, and the repression of an- 

tagonistic legislation. 

Michigan has been in many ways the pioneer in game pro- 
tection, and the experience of this assocbation is a valuable 
guide for similar societies in other States. The most im- 
portant work accomplished by the Michigan sportsmen 
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THE PARK GRAB. 


Te project of the worthy speculators who are after the 
peoples’ pleasure ground, appears to be flourishing. 
Here and there a feeble voice is raised in protest against the 
steal, but with a powerful lobby to back them, and no op- 
position from the Interior Department, the grabbers have 
The term.of office of many congressmen is 
now expiring, so that they feel they have little to lose, and can 
Their constituents have rejected 
them at the polls, and they need no longer regard the wishes 


little to fear. 
thus act as they please. 


of the people. 


It is hoped that Senator Vest, who took hold of this sub- 
ject in an earnest way at first, will make a strong fight 
against the monopolists wh desire to appropriate for the 


benefit of their pockets the only National Park possessed 
by the American people. 
in the subject has on a sudden ceased, but we cannot believe 
this to be true. Little by little interesting information is 
leaking out in regard to the purposes of this Improvement 
Company. At first its promoters, if their own story was to 
be believed, were working solely and simply for the inter- 
ests of the people of this country. They related with tears 
in their eyes most heartrending stories of the slaughter of 
game, and told about the destruction of geysers and other 
natural wonders. It is true that none of these statements 
were very new, for all that they spoke of had been going on 
for years, and was perfectly well known to every man who 
kept himself at all informed as to what is taking place in 
the Park, but they talked about ‘‘vandals,” and quite made it 
appear to people ignorant of the subject that they were act- 
ing almost entirely from philanthropic motives. It is true 
that they mentioned incidentally that they wished in return 
for the benefits that they were going to confer upon the 
people, to have a monopoly of the hotel, stage and telegraph 
privileges in the Park, but they said that this would be a 
small matter, and that they would really scarcely pay 
expenses. A little later it appeared that they were to 
charge for the guides and the Torses which tourists 
would require while m the Park, and were. to have 
the sole fight to all timber and arable Jands; aid now 
we are told quite as a mater of course that this com 


It is whispered that his interest 


oly would not be in the ipterests of the public. They believe that 
the privileges to be allowed should be divided. 


during the past year has been the formation of zame clubs 

in sections of the State where formerly there was a misap- 

prehension of the spirit and aims of the society, and a de- 

cided antagonism to its members and their work. The 

formation of these clubs is due to the tact of Mr. Cyrus W. 

Higby, who was sent out by the arsociation as its agent. 

Within the year Mr. Higby has organized twenty such 

clubs, and as the natural sequence there has also been 

wrought a decided change of sentiment in the tuwns go» 
visited by him. 

We understand that with the success of the past year 
upon which to base their claims, the Michigan sportsmen 
propose to apply to the State for assistance in the support 
of a State game warden, who shall carry on the work so 
successfully inaugurated. This demand is just and reason- 
able. If the game is worth preserving at all, it is the con- 
cern of the State to secure the protection. It cannot be 
expected that a numer of individuals, no matter how 
earnest and enthusiastic they may be, will go on forever 
paying out of their own pockets what should be paid by the 
public. The Michigan Sportsmen’s Association is working 
not for its own members only, but for the public as well; 
and it is not asking too much that the burden of expense 
be borne by all who reap the harvest. 

The sbolition of spring shooting will be discussed, and 
while there is little probability that it will meet with favor 
from the majority of the delegates, discussion cannot fail 
to be profitable one. There 1s certainly a very decided 
change of sentiment on this question, and it is not improb- 
able that should one State set the example others would fol- 
low in forbidding spring shooting. Among the oldest and 
most expericnced sportsmen the wisdom of such a step is 
not questioned. What State will be the pioneer in incor- 
porating in its game law a clause forbidding spring shoot- 
ing? 

Like all other societies of this kind, the Michigan Asso. 
ciation has encountered much opposition among individuals 
whose toes have been trodden upon. In certain sections of 
Michigan the deer shooter is no respector of seasons; the 
buck, the gravid doe and suckling fawn are all one to him. 
Everything is meat that comes within range of his gun. 
He scouts game laws, and, for that matter, other laws as 
well—witness the Clare county case, reported in these 
columns last year. 

There is also, and always will be among men who are 
high minded and public in their convictions, an honest dif- 
ference of opinion regarding certain phases of the law. No 
society, organized as is the Michigan Association, can be 
perfect in all that it does; nor hope to escape criticism from 
outsiders. It can demand, however, that in discussing its 
work, thcse outside critics shall take into consideration its 
oy chaiacter and work and not attempt to simply pick 

ws. : 


shall have the use of this land for a period of ten years with 
privilege of holding it longer. A provision in the lease 
also gives the company the right to occupy such other por- 
tions of the Park as may be desired. The annual rental of 
the land is not to exceed $2 per acre, and the company 
expects to get a much lower rate. In other words, these 
enormously valuable privileges are to be leased to these men 
for the pitiful sum of $9,000. Their store privileges alone 
will be worth many times this sum, to say uothiag of all 
the other valuable franchises enumerated before. 

The lobby which is working for this lease is a strong one, 
but a more powerful ally than any lobby has been secured. 
The press of the country, through its Washington corres- 
pondents, has been captured, and that at a very moderate 
cost. This shrewd maneuver was carried out by the private 
secretary of Mr. Rufus Hatch, who himself is an old news- 
paper man. This gentleman, week before last, gave a grand 
dinner to all the correspondents of the press in Washington. 
The occasion was a delightful one; the company was 
good, the viands delicious; wine flowed freely; the 
schemes of the Yellowstone Park Improvement Company 
were discussed and applauded, and from this time the de- 
spatches to the newspapers throughout the country took a 
different tone. The press telegrams now began to speak of 
it rather favorably, and to attempt to soothe the fears of 
those who had become alarmed about the matter Now was 
not this money well invested? Just think of muzzling the 
press of thé whole country by means of a good dinner, at a 
cost of only a few hundred dollars. How the schemers of 
the company must have chuckled over their economical 
methods. No doubt they resolved that the young man who 
originated and carried out this idea should have a good place 
in their employ, for he will be useful in the future. This is 
cheaper than buying up Congressmen. 

As for the press at large, it remains to be seen whether its 
conductors will be held incheck by their Washington cor- 
respondents who have parted with their independence for a 
mess of pottage washed down bya bottle of champagne. 
If they should be so controlled, it will give people generally, 
quite an exalted idea of the power and importance of a 
Washington correspondent. 

We refer our readers to a press dispatch to the Herald for 
further details of this project for grasping the people’s 
rights by this band of monopolists. The correspondent 
who sent this is one of the few who has had the manliness 
to speak honestly on the subject of this outrageous piece of 
business. In a few words it tells a significant story: 

A gentleman who was recently at the Park said to-day that he 
would rather have the lease which the company desires than have a 
fee simple title to the entire tract. He stated that during the past 
season fully ten thousand people had visited the Park, a number five 
times greater than during any previous year. Among the visitors 
have been some of the most prominent men in America, and also 
travelers from England, Scotland, France and Sweden. Those whose 
travels have been extensive pronounce the scenery the grandest in 
the world. A traveling physician said the medicinal waters were 
the finest that have ever been discovered. 

The gentleman also stated that since last September a eovnsioas- 
ble number of men have already been at work under Rufus Hatch, 
and at present are at hard labor in gotting out timber for the pro- 
posed hotels. Several saw mills arein active operation. The com- 
pany has already selected seven sites for hotels. 

General Sheridan in a report recently made opposed the granting 
of such privileges as have been given to the Yellowstone Park As- 
sociation. He also described the acts of vandals who were destroy- 



































































Musnzesota VeNnison.—New York game dealers are rais- 
ing the usual complaint, because. they can no longer sell 
Minnesota venison, of which they have a large stock on 
hand. The season closed with the last month. There is 
no valid reason for changing the present law, even if the 
dealers cannot get rid of thetr stock. On the contrary there 
is every reagon why the law should remain as it js at present 
If Eastern markets for Western game are cut off, so much 
the better for the Western game supply. As for the over 
supply, that may be easily remedied by the market-men 
themselves; if they cannot sell so much, let less be shipped 


One of the clilet eleasbate ts this proposed euterpeise is the stock: | to them. 
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HUNTING WITHOUT A GUN.—I. 


r aa are certain advantages in going hunting without 
4 gun. One sees more game and gets far better chances 
for shots if he is empty-handed than if he had a gun at his 
hip, with a thumb on the striker and forefinger nail against 


the inside front of the trigger guard. 


I remember with a pang how, one day last fall, I had been 
waiting an hour on a runway, in just such readiness for the 
coming of a fox, my heart hammering at my ribs and the 
back door of my throat as the merry music of the hounds 
tended toward me, then sinking with dull thuds to ignoble 
regions as the wild melody sank below the whispers of the 
light breeze, till at last, grown tired and thirsty, I set my 


gun against a tree and went down to the brook for a drink. 
Then, while I was on all-fours, getting breath between sups, 
an aimless glance down stream disclosed, at first dimly, as 
if in a dream, then with sickening distinctness and reality, 
the. fox, picking his way across the brook not five rods away. 


And one rainy day, when its soaked charges made my gun use- 


less as a rotten stick, as I rounded a bend of the wood-bordered 
stream, I came upon the biggest flock of wild ducks I ever 
saw, one-half of them dozing on a log, inviting a raking 
shot, the rest lazily swimming ina buddle just under the 
sedgy bank. My grief at losing such chances would have 
been slight if my gun had been at home, instead of being 
50 near and yet so unattainable, or in my hand so useless. 

When you wander gunless in game-frequented tracts, 
there are no misses to account for to yourself, nor any oc 
casion for telling ‘‘wrong stories” when you get home. Ifa 
ruffed grouse bursts with muffled thunder from the border 
of your forest path, a hare bounds into sight and out across 
it, or a woodcock whistles out of the thicket before you, each 
gone almost as sooneas seen, your ready fore-fingers come 
into line, getting the range of every one, and you say: “I 
could have killed him,” and feel almost as satisfied as if 
you saw him tumble to the earth. ‘‘If your fingcr’d been 
a gun,” ten to one your charge had brought down nothing 
but a shower of leaves, nor done beast or bird any harm but 
fright. When you had searched the underbrush for half an 
hour for a feather or a tuft of fur and found none, you 
would rack your brain for ,reasons why you missed, and 
find none but your own unskillfulness, one which affords 
little comfort. It is pleasant, too, to come home boldly, 
without fear of meeting the man or odious boy who asks: 
‘‘Where’s your game?” After a bootless tramp with a gun, 
if you skulk home ever so slyly, you are sure to be accosted 
by one or the other, if not till you get to your own back 
door. , 

One may so hunt in close time, when the grouse is sum- 
moning his harem by beat of drum, the woodcock wooing 
his mate at twilight with towerings and unwonted notes, 
and the wood drake has donned his bravest attire to win 
his bride, or, when wooing and honeymoon are over and 
family cares have fallen upon them, and even on Sunday = 
without fear of game wardenor town grand juror. 

But I believe the greatest and best of all is, that without 
a gun one has time—or takes it, which is the way to have it— 
to look at everything about him and so see ten times more 
than he does when his chief purpose is the killing ef game. 
Then a tree or rock or clump of underbrush or sprangle of 
ferns or tuft of sedge is not Jooked at, but sought to be 
looked into and beyond; and if a sight is caught of some 
strange growth, or a bird, new in itself or its ways, one 
passes it by with a twinge of regret, and forsakes a chance 
that may never come to him again, all for the craving of the 
game bag, as hungry as an empty stomach, and the savage 
blood thirst that we dignify by calling it love of sport. 
The game bag obliges, and one is ashamed to go home with 
itempty. But without it and the gun that feedsit, we may 
get more than it could hold, and that which needs neither 
ice nor fire to preserve, not for the short space of a week, 
but for all our days, : 

When my fox that day had vanished, I could not tell how 
he looked nor anything of him but that he was a fox and 
had given me the slip, for while he was in sight I was only 
wishing for my gun, and cursing my carelessness, and suf- 
fering in anticipation the jeers and reproaches of my com- 
panions if I dared to tell them what had happened. His 
beauty and grace, his adroit maneuvers and self-posses::on, 
his air of thinking to himself, were as much lost as =a: the 
chance of ashot. If my gun had been at home and I had 
taken in these, he might have carried off his skin and wel- 
come. I would have something more lasting to treasure up. 
As it was, the ruddy ghost of that fox troubled my sleep for 
a week, and the lost opportunity vexed my awakening. 

And if I had not had the gun to frighten the ducks with 
the snapping of its ineffectual caps, I might at least have 
counted them before they flew away with their beauty, were 
they thirty or fifty-or one thousand, =:—-- R. E. R. 

: a 

_NIMROD IN THE NortH.—In our next issue will be be- 
gun the publication of a series of papers from the pen of 
Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, U. 8. Army, in command of 
the late Franklin search expedition to the Arctic. It will 
be remembered that the members of this expedition lived 
upon the game of the country, and in his contributions 
to: the Forest anp GTREAM Lieut. Schwatka will detail 
his very interesting experiences as a sportsman. 








A Yumser of ENGLISH PHEASANTS are soon to be. im- 
ported into this country. -y 




















The Sportsman Courist. 


RABBITS, RELICS AND RUINS. 





and crutches necessary for its enjoyment. 


The beneficial effects hoped for from the morning bath 
and douches of water, heated and sulphur-scasoned in 
Nature’s laboratory, were in no danger of counter-action 
from too close contact with purer but colder water from 


the heavens, and every face was smilin 


To me, though, these sunny days did’ not ane unalloyed 

had made 
‘* ganged aglee,” and throughout both the others I could but 
fret that unexpected obstacles forced me to postpone a long 


pleasure, for, on the first of them, plans which 


luoked-forward-to excursion. 


Our ober-kellner, Henry, had one day overheard a 
conversation at table d’héte between my vis-a-vis, Mr. 
James Du Bois, our Consul here, and myself, to the effect 
that we would enjoy far more the shooting of some of the 
hares and partridges, of which fair specimens were being 
served to us, than we did in dining on the same; and he 
had taken a very pleasant part in the conversation by in- 
forming us of the existence of an uncle, who, in the neigh- 
borhood of Cologne, owned and rented nearly three thou- 
saud acres of land, a large portion of which was well 


stocked with game of all descriptions, and further, that 


undoubtedly this uncle would be very willing to permit us 


to shoot on the same. 


Naturally no time was lost in communicating with this 


uncle, and by return of mail a most cordial invitation had 
come, aceompanied with an offer of the use of any vutfit 
we might lack, and the assurance that the services of him- 
self, sons and dogs were at our disposal. 

We hag no trouble as to outfit. Mr. Du Bois was already 
equipped, and I was able to hire a very good pinfire 
Lefauchaux, and to buy cartridges to fit it; the first at three 
marks (75 cts.) per day, the second, fresh loaded, at two 
cents each. 

The afternoon of Sept. 26 was bright and fair, all ob- 
stacles had been vanquished and everything looked fair fora 
start on the morrow, so we telegraphed to expect us. In 
less than three hours the east wind (whichis the fair weather 
one here) died out, suspicious looking clouds—moutons, a 
young French lady styled them—began to appear in the 
southwest; a gentle brecze sprung up from that quarter, and 
we went to bed with our doubting caps on to awake at mid- 
night and hear the rain pattering on our windows. At 
5 A. M. things looked still doubtful, but we determined to 
start, and we had hardly gone five miles from the station 
when our pluck was rewarded by a clearing up, and for 
the remainder of the day the weather was all we -couid 
wish. 

Our shooting ground was in the vicinity of Hiiseheln, a 
little village about two miles from K6nigsdorf, which 
latter is a thriving manufacturing town about thirty miles 
from Aix. 

The hour and a half occupied by the railroad ride was 
passed most pleasantly. The road runs through one of the 
most important. manufacturing districts in Germany, and 
before reaching Kénigsdorf we had passed through a 
number of villages made up of manufactories and homes 
of operatives. f these the principal were the Stélberg, 
Eschweiler and Diiren, at the second of which places the 
iron works alone employ over four thousand handg, and in 
the thirty miles we passed acres of rolling and puddling 
mills, foundries and factories devoted to all sorts of busi- 
ness; there were brass factories and zinc mills, cloth, paper 
and sugar mills, establishments for the production of pins, 
needles, mirrors and chemicals, in short, it was a human 
hive. 

Water power was not wanting, for several brisk streams, 
viz., the Inde, the Roer and the Erft were all at work, but I 
fancy that, although in the language of the country these 
streams are termed ‘“‘rivers,” they had all they could do to 
supply water to the boilers of the many establishments 
worked by steam, whose lofty = gg chimueys seemed a 
very forest. And raw material in plenty and of many 
kinds is abundant. We saw coal and iron mines, and were 
told of others producing lead, zinc and cadmium; and some 
of these mines were worked perhaps before the Christian 
era, for very aneient Roman coins and other relics have 
been found in them. 

All of the land between the villages is most thoroughly 
cultivated, the principal crops seeming to be cabbages, 
sugar beets and bricks, for wherever the soil would admit, 
a brick kiln was located. The fields were dotted with 
women and dogs, getting in the crops. At intervals among 
these evidences of the busy, pores life of the present 
are scattered many interesting relics of the far-off past. In 
those ‘‘good old days,” when the law was that ‘‘He should 
take who has the power, and he should keep who can,” the 
lords of the manor ‘‘roosted high,” for they were prudent 
as brave, and the more inaccessible the location the better; 
hence on prominent hills and peaks the landscape is made 
picturesque by the presence of ivy-grown, moss-covered 
and tree-crowned ruins of the impregnable castles, through 
whose loopholes they fought, and of the cathedrals and 
chapels, which they built from their spoils as atonement for 
murder, lust and rapine. E 

Some of these ruins have histories, but. others depend 
upon tradition and legend. Among the former is a chateau 
near Stolberg, which was occupied as a hunting lodge by 
Charlemagne the Great, whose name is gssociated wi 
many legends. This hero lived im the eighth century, and 
died, it is claimed, at Aix-la-Chapelle, which has eee 
honor of being one of the cities which gave him birth, and 
in which he spent a. good portion of. his life, making it his 


‘| capital and point d’appui for his numerous raids upon Goth, 


Vandal and Roman. Here, enscon¢ed in a tower and castle, 
overlooking a lake, in which he used to _ by the hour, 
mourning over and thinking about the ‘late Mrs. Charle- 


-| magne, or rather one of the late Mrs. C.’s—for in the matri- 


ewes - 


‘ 


ly the week just passed Aix and its inhabitants 

have been treated with an atmospherical phenomena; 
for three entire days no rain has fallen and bright, sunshiny 
days were the exceptions to its general climatic rule. The 
promenades and the Elisengarten have been thronged, and 
the open-air tables of the cafés uf Frankenberg, Lonsberg, 
and Burtscheiden Wald were well patronized, and perhaps 
their proprietors rescued from the imminent risk of bank- 
ruptcy, due to the almost continuous bad weather which 
has characterized the season. To the army of invalids, who 
seck here relief from rheumatism, gout, and many kindred 
ills, the bright sunshine was a boon indeed, and temporarily 
compensated for, or drove from their notice, the bath-chairs 
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monial line Saint eae and Saint Brigham Young 
very much resemble each other—the hero mooned away his 
last few years of life 

There is a very pretty legend by the way about this latest 
spouse. Through a series of circumstances, possible only 
in a German legend or the ‘‘Arabian Nights,” this dame 
became the possessor of a ring which insured to its wearer 
the undying devotion of Charlemagne. After her death his 
affections remained constant. So unusual an event (for he 
had had a regular chronic habit of getting married, making 
of the ceremony a means of gratifying every passion, from 
love to ambition or revenge) attracted great attention, and the 
secret of the ring, being duly meena to light, it was removed 
from the dead woman’s finger and thrown into the lake, which 
was a part of the moat, surrounding the Castle of Frankenberg. 
But the water did not quench the fire, and his devotion was 
transferred to it. And there’s a legend of about ten pages 
boiled down, and any doubter can, as I have often, sit b 
the borders of that lake—now a mere frog pond—and while 
enjoying a mug of Pilsner lager, listen to the tale as re- 
hearsed in English, more or less broken, by the waiters of 
the Frankenberg beer gaidens. : , 

Everywhere in this vicinity exist monuments of Charle- 
magne. In Aix, the most interesting one is the Cathedral, 
a portion of which cousists of the original structure, built 
by him eleven hundred years ago, and under the floor of 
which his remains were found after two hundred years of 
rest, sitting upright in a throne built of plain, uncarved 
marble slabs, arrayed in kingly garb, sceptre in hand, 
Bible on his lap, and the iron crown .of Lombardy on his 
brow. And there they were permitted to rest for another 
century, until in 1165 the reigning Emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, reopened the tomb, and transferred the remains 
toa marble oe evidently of Roman origin, and 
the throne to the gallery of the Cathedral, where both 
throne and sarcophagus are shown daily to tourists, who, 
if so disposed, and many are, can for a slight additional 
fee to the showman obtain permission to seat themselves in 
the seat where for many generations the emperors of Ger- 
many have been crowned. I must confess that while gazin 
at the Parian coffin, and reviewing, or trying to in my mind, 
a few of the great events which aed the hero’s career, 
my attentien was sadly distracted by the vigorous repre- 
sentation of the ‘‘Rape of Proserpina,” with which its front 
was adorned, in relief—a most curious ornamentation for 
the tomb of a saint, for to this rank was Charlemagne pro- 
moted the year before he was placed in it, and he Jay there 
nearly another hundred years, when they were placed, it is 
claimed, in a golden reliquary by Frederick [I., and de- 
posited among the treasures of this Cathedral. 

The reliquary is there. [’ll vouch for that as may any one 
who takes advantage of this privilege advertised as follows: 

































Whether the bones are there is otro cosa. If, however, 
one can bring oneself to believe that the Shrine of the Four 
Great Relics, also in this show at a mark a ticket, actually 
contains, as is claimed—first, ‘‘the swaddling clothes of the 
infant Christ,” second, ‘‘the robe of the Virgin Mary,” third, 
“the cloth in which the body of John the Baptist was 
wrapped,” bloody enough to please Toddy, and fourth, ‘‘the 
linen cloth used in binding Christ to the cross,” why, a 
bone or two, or even an entire skeleton of so comparatively 
modern origin, can be easily accepted. 

It is rather difficult, in studying up the history of this 
old city, to draw a line between legend and actuai record. 
On the one hand I presume, it will be quite safe not to put 
entire faith in the original story of the origin of the hot 
sulphur,springs, which abound in this valley, which is to the 
effect that the devil having been outwitted by the priests 
got very angry, and labored so hard to get_even with them 
that the sweat poured in torrents from his body, and hence 
these springs. On the other hand, excavations, which have 
from time to time been made, have been rewarded by finds 
of Roman relics, which confirm the history that once there 
existed on this sitea Roman city called ‘“‘Aguis. grannum,” 
and throughout the neighborhood such finds are not in- 
frequent. On the summit of a hill near the station at 
Stolberg, surrounded by a rough wooden fence, I visited 
the remains of what was once a Roman villa. Only the 
walls of the lower story are now standing, and they show 
that the villa was about forty yards front by twenty-five 
depth, and cut up into the many little apartments, courts, 
passages, etc., which mark the fashion at Pompei; tesselated 
pavements, carved columns, and statues which have been re- 
moved trom it indicate the wealth of the former occupant. 
The discovery of this villa was made during the autumn of 1880 
and it was the result of a systematic exploration under the 
direction of Captain Behrens of the Russian Army, an officer 
who has devoted himself to archeological pursuits, his atten- 
tion having been turned in this direction by cccasional 
finds, of coins, implements, and finally of a statuette by 
peasants. 

It takes a lively imagination to enable one to get a great 
deal of comfort out of these old ruins. The same day that I 
visited this one, I also visited, at Stolberg, the immense 
mirror and plate glass factory of the St. Gundin Company, 
and did enjoy seeing in their fiery furnace, through a blue 
glass screen, quantities of great crucibles, each holding 
about a barrel of molten glass, brought out, carried glowing 
to the rolling table of iron, then dumped and pouring out 
an immense pudding-like pile, which was quickly re- 
duced by the roll to a plate half an inch thick, and fifteen 
feet by ten in size. And then we watched on other plates 
the various processes of annealing, cutting, polishing, and 
silvering, through which they were transformed into 
mirrors. The making of the glass, in many respects, resembles 
that of the rolling of copper or iron plates with which I am 
familiar, but it was none the less interesting, and discounted 
the ruins. ; 

But, although there can be no doubt but that, if ange 
investigated and well written up all of this business, data 
and antiquarian research, would furnish material for a 
most interesting paper, or series of them; the place for such 
ee would not naturally be found in the columns of the 

‘OREST AND STREAM, so 1’ll return, not to my mutton, but 
to wy hares and rabbits. . : 

e left the train at Konigsdorf, and after a brisk half 
hour’s tramp through fields by well worn foot Loren: reached 
the village of Hischeln, the most prominent o moots Sa 
was an immense two-storied white house, whi pees 
be the homestead of Herr Metzmacher, and a tail 


old gentleman who met and welcomed us warmly at thé 
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threshold, turnéd out to be the Herr, the uncle to whom we 
were accredited. Henry was with us and introduced 
us to his aunt, and two buxom cousins who were engaged 
in domestic pursuits, the results of which we soon after en- 
joyed in the shape of a peorty breakfast, to which the old 
gentleman contributed 4 goodly portion of most excellent 
Moselle wine. 

. While the Shek Wr of the family were preparing our break- 
fast, we utilized our time bya tour around the premises 
—and it was a a tramp—under the guidance of Robert 
and Engelhard, two sons of our host whose fine physiques 
had been developed into most manly shape by the drill and 
discipline which, in common with all German youth, they 
had received during their service in the army. 

It was a curious place. The building extended around 
three sides of a large square, and under one continuous 
roof were brewery, homestead, woodhouse, wagon-house, 
pig sties, cow stables, horse stables, hay barn and granery, 
occurring in the order mentioned. To our ideas it seemed 
strange in a place scrupulously clean and as white as white- 
wash could make it (even the pigs and cows showed 
evidence of careful grooming), to see the court in the center 
devoted to the collection of manure, which ina rich layer 
filled it three feet deep, leaving but a footpath around it; 
the kitchen and stable doors being vis-a-vis. The house 
was built of brick and timber intermingled, a fashion which 
is prevailing in Germany. Either their mortar is very poor, 
or they display great cconomy in its use, for in nearly every 
brick wall the interstices between the bricks soon become 
without form and void, the quality of both mortar and 
bricks being so poor that there is neither adhesion nor cohe- 
sion between them. In order to remedy, as far as_ possible, 
the unsafe weakness of the structure, a system has been 
adopted of supporting the brick-work with timbers, which 
form a net work horizontally, perpendicularly and at angles, 
resembling very much the frame of an ordinary ‘‘house 
kite,” the intermediate spaces where in the kite only the 
paper shows, being filledin with the bricks; and to continue 
the simile, the balance strings of the kite are reproduced in 
many cases by long timber props; in spite of which support 
the streets of a village present a very curious appearance, 
for here a pair of houses are leaning toward each other as 
though indulging in a cosy gossip; and there another pair 
who as evidently have had a bit of a row, and no longer on 
speaking terms, bend as far asunder as possible; and again 
an eager wooer is being met with symptoms of great coy- 
ness. Hiischeln consists of about thirty such houses, most 
of which are the homes of the numerous employes of Herr 
Mctzmacher, and of course it has its church and gastrirth- 
schaft or inn. 

One thing is noticeable in these German hamlets: there is 
no sign of poverty. Every house looks comfortable. The 
women and girls, down to little ones of eight years, are 
busily knitting, or caring for the still younger ones, and the 
bright-faced, flaxen-haired, wooden-shoe-endowed young- 
sters are kept clean and well fed. , 

Only the very young girls retain the flaxen hair in its 
original state; the custom which prevails of going bareheaded 
gives to the sun and rain fine opportunity to produce the 
most inartistic mingling of many colors, and did the women 
ever, as fortunately for them they never do, require the as- 
sistance of a switch or false front maker, the best artists in 
Europe would be sadly puzzled to match the original hair, 

One thing strikes me very forcibly, though, while knock- 
ing about in the rural districts. If there is anything at all 
in the theory of transmission of qualities and character from 
mother to child, what will the average European peasant de- 
velop into after a few more generations? Fathers all off 
to the barracks, keeping up the great standing army, and 
mothers laboring by the side of cows and dogs in the field, 
and carrying on their heads immense burdens, a toil from 
which even the incident of childbirth does not relieve them 
for more than two or three days after, sometimes none be- 
fore. And the little ones, swaudled into living mummies, 
entrusted to the care of little sisters, themselves nere infants. 
In China this system has produced the coolie. Can it be ex- 
pected here to fail to effect the same? 

The farms in vicinity of Hiischeln and along the Rhine 
are much devoted to cultivation of the sugar beet. The 
agricultural implements in use are wonderful to behold, and 
the most convenient of them all, if placed on exhibition, 


would, in the United States, form a nucleus for sightseers at | 
an agricultural exhibition—plows with three wheels, wheel- | 


barrows fitted with traces for cows and dogs, hoes heavy 
enough to make two each, and most curiogs reaping and 
mowing implements. 

I should think that this country, Belgium, and Austria 
would prove most profitable fields for a good drummer for 
agricultural implements, who could speak French and Ger- 
man. I believe that, if I had been in position to carry out 
my contracts, I could have effected a number of sales since 
I have been here. 

After breakfast our party of three, re-enforced by the two 
male cousins and four good dogs, started with every pros- 
pect of a good day, for we had ‘‘the southerly wind and 
the cloudy sky which proclaim the hunter’s morning,” and 
we had hardly got our line extended before a flock of about 
twenty partridges got up, started by the dogs, which, just 
unchained, had not settled down to their work, and were, 
like ourselves, rather too frisky and noisy for business, 
This taught us a lesson though, and we indulged no more 
in such waste of opportunities. Our day’s hunt took us 
over most varied country. Now crossing a plowed ficld on 
the alert for hare, then ene patches of the sugar beet, 
yet unharvested, from which we got a fair show of part- 
ridges, then over heather-covered fields, where little clumps 
of blackberry bushes sheltered abundance of rabbits, of 
which, however, although many were called, but few were 
chosen, for when bunny did break from one cover and dis 
play a little bunch of gray lightning on her way to another, 
either the pace was too fast for us or the dog’s head was so 
close that a shot would be too risky. 1 heard a number of 
claims as to hits, which were far in excess of the actual re- 
sults. I own up to four clear misses, ‘‘unaccountable 
misses” I believe, is the correct term, and the first hare, 
which sprung up from a furrow not forty yards away, was 
fully double the distance before I realized that the bound- 
ing six-legged creature—for ils ears had the appearance of 
reversed legs—was really a hare and not one of the dogs or 
a little jackass. Of course I followed up the first bya 
second bit of a , or perhaps I might claim it was the 
same old stupid, and cut loose with both barrels. It is 
not necessary to record the result. 

We hunted in line, abreast, with intervals of about one 
hundred yards. Not eres German, I had great trouble 
in prying to manage the dog that was —- to me, an old 
pointer bitch named Flora, and I had little success until the 
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old gentleman stationed me next to him, and then, he man- 
aging the business, Flora proved herself equal to the occa- 
sion, and pointed steadily, and I, being given the privilege 
of the shot, made a fair percentage of the partridges shot. 
Our “‘nooning” was something to be remembered. It 
was on a heather-covered knoll, overlooking a great plain 
of cultivated fields and vineyards, with the city of Cologne 
just visible on the horizon. It was not till I had this view 
of it that 1 realized the magnitude of the Cologne Cathedral, 
from which we were about ten miles distant, and the lofti- 
ness of its twin towers. When in the city I strolled around 
it, the grand bulk of the structure was not so noticeable, for 
there were high houses around it; ard each of its own 
various parts was so grand in its proportions that it tended 
to dwarf its neighbor. The roof, two hundred feet from 
the ground, seemed but little below the summit of the 
transept tower, althoug 


se 
lofty than the spires themsclves, 


h actually a hundred and sixty feet | food; this kept us busy most of the time, and when we were 
arated them ; and in town this tower seemed little less | not robbing the penguins’ nests or killing elephants we were 
But from our hill I could | looking out for a ship to heave into sight and take us off the 
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shanty to see the glorious sight. Then their names were all 
scratched off the sick list and stayed off as long as we were 
on the island. 

All these months we -had not heard from our four com- 
rades in Crinton Bay, nor they from us. There was a chain 
of icehergs between, as I have already said, so we could not 
go to them northey to us. By this time’ the Crinton Bay 
gang were as eager to see us as we were to see them. They 
built a boat out of some boards they pulled off from their 
shanty, and Henry Story, captain of the gang, with one 
white man, paid us a visit. We were very glad to see them. 
The boat was of a strange model for either safety or speed; 
she was square built, 7ft. 7in. long, 8ft. 8in. wide, and about 
1ft. deep. After a few days’ visit they made their way 
back again. 

We had all this time little to amuse us except to hunt for 


see the difference. While the city, with its wealth of | island, or else we were finding fault with the weather, which 


churches and spacious mansions, was but little more than a 
slightly irregular, checkered line on the horizon, the 
Cuthedral loomed up like an immense ship on a smooth 
sea, and the spires, 512 feet above the summit of the hillock 
on which the Cathedral stands, and by its addition 575 
above the level of the Rhine, which flows past its base (to 
us invisible except by a line of mist), showed out in grand 
perspective. But that we knew to the contrary, we could 
have easily believed that we were gazing at a great church 
rising from a cluster of hamlets but a couple of miles away. 

Toward sunset the hares begaw to show themselves in 
goodly numbers, but they were very wild, and saw and 
heard us long before we were within shooting distance; and 
the difference in distance between two successive seconds 
was wonderful, We were going through a big stretch of 
ploughed ground, and not quite so spryly as before our Jong 
tramp, and I fancy the hares had been resting as hard as we 
had been working. . 

I achieved the first success, by a method which might be 
called a scratch. Tired out, 1 had taken advantage of a. 
dey pile of pea brush, and sat for half an hour or more rest- 
ing. 

As I rose to rejoin the party, the biggest hare of the day 
came flying by me, and by a ioe and lucky shot I stopped 
him, not though till he had turned a complete sommersault. 

We found a good dinner awaiting us, and did such justice 
fd it, that we are prejudiced witnesses if the subject of the 
excellence of the kitchen, vintage and malt, of our worthy 
host comes under discussion. Then came settling up. 

Du Bois, who speaks German fluently, undertook this 
branch, and thus became the principal victim to rather a 
good joke. We had insisted that we should be permitted 
to pay for our entertainment, thus pre-empting the privilege 
of ordering at discretion. ; : 

The game bags were emptied, and from the goodly pile 
we, Du Bois being spokesman, insisted that our host should 
select for his own use such as he wished, and the Herr, not 
to be outdone in politeness, was equally persistent that we 
should take first choice, even to the extent of the whole, 
calling our attention to the fact that we two had killed by 
far the larger proportion—a fact due, it is fair to state, to 
the politeness of our companions, who gave us the shots. 
Considering this point, we modestly contented ourselves 
with just enough for a little game supper for six, and it was 
fortunate we did, for in our bill were items 


Vier Feldhiihner (partridges)...............-..+. 4M. 80 Pf. 
Pe OU AMON onc saccndscecasacccewossaes. wine _ oe 
Zwei Caninchen (rabbits) .................. af ®@.* 


which items were al) right and in strict accordance with 

German custom. We had received free gratis politeness, 

hospitality, the services of men, women, dogs, guns and 

horse, but custom made it the thing to charge for the game. 
As a whole, our day was a success. We had a jolly good 

time, and hope for another soon. Prskco. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, Prussia, Oct. 4, 1882. 





CRUSOES OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


Being an Account of the Voyage and Shipwreck of 
the Bark Trinity and Hardships of her Crew. 


BY JOHN EASMOND, SECOND OFFICER. 
(Continued from Page 425.]| 


M Y shanty was only three miles from the base of Volcano 

4¥i Mountain; and when one night in May of this year 
(1881) there was a terrible eruption of the volcano, I was 
pretty badly scared. There was a great deal of excitement 
on the island while this thing lasted, and we all watched 
the flames with much anxiety, until finally the blaze died 
down, and so did our fears vanish. This eruption was a 

| grand and awful sight to sec, but the next time I want to be 
further off. 

In the first week of October, 1881, I left my shanty about 
daylight to hunt up something to eat, with messmate An- 
tono, the same negro who had brought the line ashore from 
the Trinity. After walking a short distance I took one 
route and let my companion go on another by himself, so 
that we would have two chances. Shortly after the negro 
went off on his cruise he met up with @ large bull, one of 
the largest size. I was not within two miles of him at the 
time. We were badly in need of meat, and he was bound 
to have a fight with the monster. They were about a hun- 
dred yards from the water, and the battle began. Antono 
would stick his lance into the elephant and then run from 
him, and in this way the fight went on until Antono broke 
his lance, when he pluckily managed, with the piece that 
remained in his hand, to poke out the beast’s eyes, as the 
Philistines treated Samson, and when his eyes were out 
the elephant soon became a victim. ‘‘He no see aqua,” 
cried Antono when I came up to him, ‘‘me fight! Beef! beef!’’ 
The elephant measured twenty-two feet in length and ten 
feet around, and gave us meat enough to last three weeks. 

Every day in this month we were expecting a relief ves- 
sel from Lawrence & Co., but none appeared, which 
troubled all of us very much. Very — of the Portu- 

ese began to get sick and would not travel the beaches, I 
did not wonder at it either. 

I was for some time then without seeing Capt. Williams 
or Mr. Keency, and I wanted to know if they were all get- 
ting sick. I wanted to know how I would make out how 
many were on the sick list, and I soon taught myself a 
plan. October 16 I hoisted the signal flag, and gave one of 
my men a note to take to headquarters, telling them that 
there were two ships arrived and anchored oif Fairehild 
Beach. In less time than it takes to tell it all hands were 
cleared out of their shanties and came rushing over to my 





was bad all the year round, being foggy and windy and 
rainy and chilly, with sandstorms blowing that will in time 
wear through the boards of a shanty if it is not kept well 
banked up with tussock and turf. In November of this 
year (1881) we had a sorry game of base ball, using a wooden 
ball to play with; but there was no fun in it for us, and we 
didn’t try it more than that once. 

The Portuguese had some kind of a game that they played 
with pebbles—something like dice; but I never could make 
out anything what it was. 

First when we began to hunt penguins, when they would 
see us, they would come toward us; but it did not take 
them long to know our character, and then they would give 
us a wide berth. There are four kinds of penguins on this 
island, the Johnnies, Maccaronies, Rock-hoppers and 
Kings. These birds have wings from eight inches to a foot 
long; they cannot fly nor run very faston the land; any 
man can catch them; but when they get into the water and 
get their flippers into motion they would run down any loco- 
motive. 

The King penguins were from 2} to 8ft. in height, and a 
right proud bird to look at. They did not breed on the . 
island. 

The Maccaroni penguins, smaller than the Rock-hoppers, 
went away from the island for nine months in the year, 
going off to the south, so people must conclude that there is 
land to the south of Heard’s Island; and, for one I should like 
to go down there and explore for if. 

he Johnny penguins were the most common; they were 
there in great numbers, and stood up in long lines a quarter 
of a mile long—truly a cruel* sight to loox at in any Christ- 
ian country. They came ashore and stayed all day in the 
breeding season. The best time to catch them was just after 
sunset They live on fish, and were not so good to eat as 
the sea-hens, but we thought them pretty good because 
they were all we had tostand by. They sleep lying on their 


bellies. It was always very hard to‘catch a penguin asleep, 
for they would be sure to hear you. ‘They bred 
on the level tussock, of which their nests were built; 
and they would go _ right on making their 


nests when we were standing by within ten feet of. them. 
They would lay two eggs each when we gave them a chance. 
Their eggs were our principal food. To be sure and have 
them fresh we would rob the nests one day and then go 
over the same ground in two or three days again. The 
Johnnies would keep on laying as long as we would rob 
their nests. They would keep at it until their eggs had no 
yolks; and when they couldn’t lay any more they would 
roll a stone into the nest and sit on that. They didn’t .pro- 
pose to move so long as they were accommodated, even if 
their furniture was taken out of the house. We wanted 
fresh eggs all the time, but at last we would find only 
stones, but in November we generally got enough eggs to 
last us through December. The rock-hoppers would only 
lay one egg, if this was robbed that was the end of it. 

About the first of November the penguins would begin 
to lay, but the eggs were not plenty until the fifth or sixth 
of the month. ‘Then it was useless for anyone to get sick, 
as we had to go to Rock Beach, six miles away, for the eggs. 
About 150 of theseeggs made a fair load for a man to bring. 
When the weather was fair we would go in gangs for this 
glorious food. We were better off than that old adventurer 
sailor Crusoe, for he had only Friday to accompany him, 
but there was a whole month of us. 





Many of the eggs that I stored in my shanty would be 
broken, and I scolded my Portuguese for their carelessness, 
but we found one day that the rats were to blame for it. 

When we first landed on the island there were only a 
couple of rats in the shanties. They were as tame as chick- 
ens, and by the time we left there were 200 of them. 

The gale birds came November 18 and were with us until 
December. There were millions of them. They would 
come flying in for three hours at night, one-half hour after 
dark, or in moonlight nights for an hour. They are a white 
bird with black saddle on back, and red beak and feet. 

They bred on the island, burrowing into the level tussock, 
and some of them into the banked-up sides of our shanties, 
These burrows go down ahout three feet, slanting into the 
ground, and are just about large enough at the entrance for 
a man’s hand to get into. The he and she both went into 
the burrow. It was wonderful how, when they came ashore, 
they would pitch right down, each one at the mouth of bis 
own burrow, and dive right in. When they came out again 
they would fly from their burrows directly out to sea. The 
lay one egg, and when the young bird comes up cut of his 
hole he waddles around two or three hours and is then 
ready to go to sea—the first time be sees the light he is just 
as good as his parents, except that he hasn’t seen so much 
of the world—and he won’t see much of it either if a sea- 
hen gobbles him up and takes him down feathers and all. 
The gale birds look much like asmall chicken; when you take 
their feathers off they weigh abuut a quarter of a pound; 
they didn’t pay for the picking. They have a squeaky note, 
and are in fact good for feathers and noise and nothing else. 
We made beds of their feathers, and I gathered about 200 
pounds of them. 

Gale bird is their most common name, because they are 
always seen in a gale, or when seen it’s a sign that a gale is 
coming, but all New London and New Bedford sailors call 
them ‘‘whale birds.” “ 

The ice partridges were with us from June 1 to Sept. 1. 
Some of the men called them white paddies. They are 9 

uide for the sailors to show them where the seals are on the 
ice. They ate meat and the seeds of the cabbage. They 
were very tame; we could kill them wit sticks, and some- 
times I shot them from my cabin; their meat was very 


* Cruel; i.e., wonderful, 
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tender. About the first of September they would fly up the 
island, but whether they left the land I don’t know, but 
think not, for there was no other land nearer than Kergue- 
Jen, and the prevailing wind was from the north, so that 
while they might have come from Kerguelen, it would 
have been tough work for them to go back again. 

The sea hens came in September, built nests like the part- 
ridge, laid two speckled eggs and hatched in December, and 
left the island the first of June. Their flesh tasted very 
much like that of tame ducks, of which they were the size. 
We usually boiled them about an hour. They would at 
first be very tame, but after a month ashore they came to 
know our ways. We killed some with the shotgun; when 
one was dead throwing it up, and the rest would hover 
around it; but we got the most by snaring them. We would 
take a line thirty fathoms long, and making a noose at one 
end would put into it on the ground a piece of blubber; 
then when they stepped into the noose we would haul away 
on it, often getting two hens at a time. When they lirst 
came they would be very tame, but after a month ashore 
they would come to know our tricks, and would lift up their 
feet very carefully when going for the blubber. 

Other birds that stop on this island all the time are called 
the stinkers. They are carrion birds, and, of course, not 
good to eat: They are about the size of a turkey, and would 
eat blubber until not able to fly. 

The stinkers were with us all the year around, and many 
a barrel of blubber they scoffed. They have a very keen 
sight; sometime when we would kill an elephant, no stinker 
was to be seen in any quarter; but within five minutes they 
would heave in sight and soon would be squatting around 
waiting to take their turn at the carcass.- I remember that 
one time a barrel of blubber was left unprotected for an 
hour, and when we came back there was none there, the 
stinkers had made way with it. They were a terrible nuis- 
ance, and gave us much trouble. The captain saw them 
breeding at Long Beach. 

The shags had a rookery on the iceberg, near the water. 
Every morning about daylight a crew of them would start 
off, and make a circular flight about fifteen miles out to sea. 
They are thus a good guide to the mariner making Kergue- 
len or Heard’s. The shags would be gone on this voyage 
two or three hours, when they would come ashore, and 
another crew would go out. They lay on the bare ice or in 
the tussock, breeding in January and into February, and 
leave the island the last of March, from which time to Jan- 
uary aguin they live on the sea, They were fishy and 
tough, and though we tried we cculd not eat them. Two 
or three of the Portuguese once ate a couple of shags that 
had been boiled a long time, but they didn’t know what it 
was, 


A few Mother Carey’s chickens blew ashore in the storms, 
but went right off again. 

I saw that the gulls bred in November and December 
nesting away up in the cliffs, two hundred feet high. 

The Cape pigeons would be on tic island from October to 
January. They were very tame, and were easily killed 
with a stick. We would heave them a piece of blubber and 
then throw the stick at them. 

We didn’t see many fish; those that we caught were like 
porgies. Sometimes after tremendous pinnacles of ice 
would be broken off the bergs and fall into the water the 
fish would be hove ashore, dead or so stunned as to be 
easily caught. We thought the falling ice did it. 

There lad been no seals to speak of for fifteen years, We 
captured nine fur seals, of which I got five. They came in 
February, and, if not caught, would leave in May. 

A few sea leopards paid us visits from time to time. 
They are like seals, with long neck and long flippers. The 
blubber is poor, but we made good use of the skins, making 
them into mittens, stockings and bootlegs. We saw fifty 
leopards and killed twelve. ; 

As I have before said, we had nothing on Heard’s Island 
for amusement but to be patrolling the beaches for some- 
thing to eat; and as the weather during all these months 
was mostly cheerless and gloomy, we all came to be in 
despair of keeping up our spirits. Heard’s Island is as bar- 
ren and bleak and dreary a bit of land as Desolation, and 
deserves the name equally with that. 

But the thing that troubled us most of all was that we 
did not know whether we should ever make out to get off 
from our island prison, nor whether we should ever see our 
wives and children more; and we thought it hard that 
neither Lawrence & Co., nor the government should send a. 
relief ship to take us off the island. But none came; and 
so it went on, until we had been cast away fifteen months; 
and it was a sorry New Year’s Day we had when 1882 came 
and found us still in our cabins or making our way along 
the shore, on the lookout for a vessel. What added much 
to our misery was that we had been now eight months shut 
up on this island without tobacco; and many of the men 
thought that this was the greatest hardsbip of all, asia truth 
it was. 

Among the Portuguese was a big black fellow called Ber- 
naline, an artful rogue, who was always up to some deviltry, 
He once gave a false alarm of a ship in sight, und for some 
prank of his, on a certain occasion, I had forbidden him 
ever to set foot in my shanty again. He never dared to 
show himself there until one day, the 12th oi January, he 
came runving in, greatly excited and grinning all over. 

“Get out of this, you black rascal,” said I, starting toward 
him to throw him out, ‘‘and never let me catch you in this 
shanty again.” 

‘*You see ship?” cried Bernaline. 

“Ship? Where?” and I ran out. 

‘‘There!” and looking to the northwest, where he pointed, 
sure enough, I saw a man-o’-war rounding to; for the gangs 
in the other shanties had already seen her and had hoisted 
their signal, at-;which she had hove to. 

But it wasn’t half a minute before I had the flag run up 
to the peak of my own signal pole, and when the ship saw 
this she made it out to be the true signal, and rounding the 
point of the island, she came to and anchored a mile to the 
eastward of my shanty and half a mile off shore. 

We were all too happy then to sleep much that night, and 
by daylight next morning all hands had assembled on the 
beach near my shanty. At seven o’clock a boat’s crew 
came off from the ship. Taking up a big sea elephant’s 
bone, I held it high and carried it along the beach until I 
came to a safe place to land, where I Sroppad it, and then 
the boat came ashore. 

‘‘Man-o’-war?” 
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tracks one would think the ‘‘woods full of foxes.” 


taking my rest. 
will leave me to have their. Christmas, then I will be a 
Crusoe indeed. But i enjoy these quiet times, and as I sit 
before the open fire to-night 1 think { am quite as comforta- 
ble and contented as most of the ‘‘busy ones” confined to 
office and shop, and this year, more than ever before, I find 
I need the rest. 
me, and hope soon to be able to say I am as well as usual. 


lot of young fry to turn into the lake. 
eggs on the trays, 


but found I was not able to stand the tramps, so have to trap 
about the lake. 
as there was nothingin the woods in the way of ‘‘shack” for 
the small animals. 
hemlock and mosses and lichens. 
confined to birch buds almost entirely during the snow storm. 
They have been in the snow; we have started out several 
when at work at our logs, and from the looks of the hole 
you would think they had not been out for a month. The 
pile of manure looks larger than the bird. 
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AND STREAM. 


And when the officer handed it over, it did not take us 
long to get it into our mouths, either, as far as it would go 
among so many. 

The ship, as we then learned, was the United States ship 
Marion, which upon petition of our families had been dis- 

atched by the government ‘‘to go to 53° S., 70° E., Heard’s 

sland, in search of the crew of the bark Trinity, supposed 
to have been cast away there.” And the Marion had found 
us. 
We were then taken off from our solitary abode; and all 
hands went aboard the Marion. Then indeed all our 
troubles were at an end as we steamed away from Heard’s 
Island, with the Stars and Stripes over our head, and bound 
for our far-distant homes. All our old tattered rags were 
hove overboard, and each one of us was dressed in a navy 
suit of blue. 

We put in at Crinton Bay and took off the gang there, and 
then held our course to island of Desolation; and thence 
put out for Cape Town. I speak for every man in the 
Trinity’s crew when I say that we shall always remember 
with gratitude the officers and men of the Marion who were 
so kind to us; and we shall always love and regard the 
Stars and Stripes. 

The crew of the Marion was made up of many different 
nationalities, among them being Greeks, Turks, Spaniards, 
French, English, Portuguese, and even Indian, there being 
180 altogether. Nor should | forget to mention Lieut. 
Chambers’ pet South American lion, which was kept in a 
cage at night and chained to the rail by day. He was very 
tame and gave us much amusement. I got along very well 
with him until one day when he ripped my shirt off, then 
I gave him a thrashing with a netted rope. 

After a passage of thirty-three days we arrived, all hands 
safe and sound, at Cape Town, and were there pu. in 
charge of the Consul, until he could find a way to send us 
home. Capt. Williams and Mr. Keeney, the first mate, 
could pay their passage to the United States in the mail 
boats via England. [had no money, therefore I could not 
pay my passage in 2 mail boat; but I thought I had been 
long enough away from my home and family. So 1 went 
on board the English mail steamer Trojan, Capt. Coxwell, 
master, and told him my situation. He gave me a free 
passage to Southampton, England, aud also gave me a let- 
ter to give to the captain of the mail steamer Neckar, of the 
Lloyd German Line; and on the 2d of April at noon I landed 
in Jersey City, in good health and home once more. I have 
seen great kindness from each nation, American, English 
and German, perhaps more than | did deserve, at least 
more than I could expect. 

Capt. John Williams and Mr. Geo. Keeney, first officer, 
deserve great credit for having kept good rule among so 
many and for so long a time. 

The crew were the loyalest men I was ever with. If one 
party had not something to eat another party would have 
it, and they always shared with one another. They were 
always cheerful and kept a stiff shoulder against the breeze 
of trouble, and never looked on the dark side, but always 
hoped for a brighter day. 

I do believe that the old Trinity buried herself under sand 
and seas somewhere about the southeast point of the island, 
and she may on some other day arise in the shape of Scrif- 
ten, or the One-Eyed Pilot, and cruise around this island to 
protect the elephants and penguins and wild cabbage and 
other passengers who may visit this solitary land. My sun- 
dial, I suppose, is stili there, keeping its record of the hours, 


WINTER IN THE “ADIRONDACKS. 


\ 7 E publish the following extracts from a personal Ilet- 
ter, by permission, from Mr. A. R. Fuller, of 
under date of De- 





Meacham Lake, Franklin county, N. Y., 
cember 12: 

You say you have a big snow storm on hand. and think 
we must be enjoying the same kind. Yes, ‘‘Winter Notes” 
from the Adirondacks will be in order. We have had a lit- 
tle snow fall for fifteen consecutive days, till we have 
about eighteen inches of snow in the woods. Outside 
they can’t measure it. My team started at 8 A. M., Decem- 
ber 8, for Malone, ani made the first ten miles in seven 
hours, and reached Malone at 7 P.M. The horses were in 
the snow several times where they had to be shoveled out. 
About the lake our roads are first rate. We are busy getting 
out some pine logs that have lain on the ground several 
years, and as they are growing no better, I thought best to 
get them out where we could see them. 
~ The lake closed the night of Deeember 8, when the ther- 
mometer marked fifteen below zero. One lone duck was 
frozen into the ice abouta half mile out, in front of the 
house. I looked at him several times during the day with 
the glass. About 3 P. M. went to the barn and saw an eagle 
come sailing down over the clearing; when I reached the 
house I saw that he had found the duck and was feasting on 
wild duck, not roasted even. I got the glass and watched 
him till he had finished. He was avery large one, but 
looked very ragged, quite a number of quills gone from his 
wings and tail, his head and neck were white, the white 
feathers extending further down than we usually see them. 
Now that the lake is frozen over the foxes use it as a play- 
ground; their tracks show in every direction. I have only 
seen one, and he was just too far off to shoot, To sec their 





































Now ‘‘when the summer days are gone” Iam almost alone 
December 20 the family and all the help 


lam somewhat better than when you left 


My trout eggs are doing nicely, and I hope to have a nice 
I have about 65,000 


After the dogs were hauled off I tried to put out my traps, 
This ought to be a good year for trapping, 


The deer do better; they can get ground 
The partridges will be 


[he dger.are. very busy these days. We see fresh tracks 
ithe: houseevesyicmorningis Bworcrosged: the road«this 
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.The Malone Palladium eopied your letter on Meacham 
Lake in full, also made quite an article on their own account, 
One of the editors, F. J. Seaver, is quite a sportsman, takes 
more interest in such things than anyone I know in the 
county; he is the best fly-tisherman in Malone. 

How the Forest AnD STREAM improves. Every number 
seems better than the one before, and from the advertising 
pages it must be paying somebody something. I am glad of 
it; I wish you all success. 

Since you left ‘‘Old Bluefoot” took a race and never came 
back. His last race before that he drove in the biggest buck 
of the season, which was killed by a Mr; Weston. 

A. R. Furr. 






BAYPORT, FLORIDA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

All the old visitors of Homosassa remember the genial, 
attentive and industrious Frank Knapp (the nephew of Alfred 
P. Jones) who was ever ready to aid all with his information 
and assistance.. He has rented a winter resort at Bayport, 
twenty miles east of Homosassa, and is prepared to accommo- 
date sportsmen on reasonable terms. The village of Bayport 
is located at -the mouth of the Wiccuwachee river. This 
etream is about ten miles in length, and rises ina large 
spring. From the best information we have been able to 
secure, this stream offers greater advantages to the piscator 
than any one north of Charlotte Harbor. One advantage of 
this place is the fact that the visitor will rcside within a 
few yards of the gulf where he can enjoy the invigorating 
sea breezes; and it disposed, can indulge in a sail inthe large 
bay in front of the house. At the moutn of the river, cavallie, 
channel bass and sca trout fishing is excellent. In the 
upper portion of the river, fish similar to those caught in the 
Homosassa can be captured in great numbers. The spring 
offers many naturai beauties and is well worth a visit. 
Ducks, snipe and curlew are \as we understand) very plenti- 
ful, and we have been informed, that during the course of 
last winter large numbers of English snipe were killed in 
the neighborhood. In the interior, and to the east of Bay- 
port, good hunting can be secured, 

From our knowledge of Frank and his wife, we feel as- 
sured that visitors will receive every attention, and at no 
distant day the sporting attractions of the locality will 


attract numerous visitors. AL FRESCO. 
JACKSONVILLE, Dec. 20, 1882. 


LONG JOHN. 
| aaa says I’m just a hunter, 
And a kind 0’ wagabond, 
But some time they'll come to know me, 
In the huntin’ ground beyond, 
Where they’ il find, w.th all their talkin’, 
That they’ve lost what I have found. 


When the yeller leaves in Autumn 
Goes a waverin’ from the trees, 

And the gentians in the swamp lot 
Cheer the flowers that’s got to freeze, 

Then | sort er get to thinkin’ 
How we all must go like these. 


And I wonder if the town folks, 
Always wraslin’ with each other, 

Think the One above sets store by them, 
Because they stay in cover, 

When the church bells ring on Sundays, 
And they’ve got to think it over, 


A sperit voice comes whisperin’ like, 
That speaks direct to me, 

When the early sun glides down the hi 
And birds fly ’round so free. 

That allers makes me symperthise, 
And let ali business be. 


There ain’t no home for comfort 
Like a squirrel’s dead-limb hole; 
And the folks that s’pose that houses 
3eat the woodchucks little knoll, 
Never think of going to the woods 

For spreadin’ out the sonl. 


It’s so; that when I married, 
Marthy made it seem the best 
To git inside a picket fence 
To Build our humbly nest, 
And little John and Mary 
Runnin’ rvund it, give me rest. 


But the partridge was a-waitin’. 

In the bresh, down by the brook, 
And th@trout was just a-achin’ 

For to dash on to my hook; 
While the fox run ‘round a-thinkin’ 

He wa'n’t likely to be took. 


The beech limbs was a beck’nin’, 
And the hemlocks smelt so sweet, 

As the breezes wafted through ’em 
Wavin’ brakes around so neat, 

That I kind o’ wandered off in mind, 
And follered with my feet. 


They think I’m but a wagabond, 
Who only hunts for game; 
But the freedom of the furrest 
Makes a man that’s worth the name, 
Goin’ ’way ahead of them as hunts 
For money and for fame. 
Marx West. 


George Conklin, the lion-tamer, says that his invariable rule is to 


keep his eyes upon the eyes of the animals. He refuses to perform 
with a cross-eyed brute, ‘‘for he’s like a cross-eyed woman; you 
can’t tell whether she’s flirting with you or with the man on the 
other side of the street.” 





The Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise thinks that after the ostrich 


ranching experi:nent in California has proved a failure, some of the 
biris will be allowed to shift for themselves, and will thus stock the 
wilds of Arizona, New Mexico, and other regions in that direction. 
It is about like the business of breeaing camels. Camels do well in 
Nevada, increasing about as rapidly as any other kind of stock, but 
no one appears to know what to do with them, A lot taken to the 
desert regions for use in packing and prospecting, proved of so little 
value that they were turned loose to shift for themselves,and are 
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THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, 


Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SMITH. 


Famity Saxtcotip&: STonE CHATs, BLUEBIRDS. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Breeds in Eastern Maine. Its eggs and habits are similar 
to those of the house wren, but the winter wren is of a more 
retiring nature, usually frequenting the forests and less 
often seen about the habitations of men. 


22. Short-billed Marsh Wren, 7roglodytes brevirostris Aud. ; 
Cistothorus stellarias R. 68 Cs, 81.—Unecommon, but proba- 
bly a regular summer visitant. Breeds. Lays five or more 
pure white eggs?n June. Usually the nest is placed near, 
but not upon, the ground, and is composed of grass woven 
into a hollow ball of four or five inches outside diameter, 
with an aperture of about an inch in diameter for the en- 


| 





10. Stone Chat, or ‘‘Wheat Ear’—Suazicola ewnanthe (L.)| trance and exit of the birds. The interior is lined with 


Ridg. 21, Cs. 26.—Accidental straggler from Europe. Geo. 
A. Boardman, Esq., has in nis fine ornithological collection 
of the birds of noitheastern America, a mounted skin of this 
species. This specimen was sent to him from Musquash, 
near St. John, New Brunswick, Mr. Boardman informs me 
that ‘‘the person who sent this specimen had deceived me 
about a grebe and 1 marked it as doubtful.” 

A stune chat was shot at In lian Island, near Eastport, 
Maine, August 25, 1879, and its skin sent to Mr. Boardman 
by Mr. George Moses who procured the specimen. 

‘LL. Biuzsiredl—Sixtia wilsonii Aud.; Siaiia sialis Ridg. 22, 
Cs. 27.—Abundaiit in western M ine, and common East to 
the Penobscot Valley. Arrives early in Apiil, sometimes in 
March. Breeds in nollow posts, trees, etc., and lays five or 
more pale blue esgs in May and June, commonly raises two 
broods. Apparently this species was formerly unknown 
east of the Penobscot Kiver, and but rarely in that vicinity. 
Thoreau wrote of this species, ‘Unknown in the vicinity of 
Bangor,” and the sentence may have been true at the time it 
was written. But the bluebirds have now become com- 
mon in that vicinity, and although not abundant there, they 
appear to be yea: ly increasing in numbers, and making their 
way graduaily toward the East. In the autumn of 1879 I 
saw a flock of seven bluebirds in Western New Brunswick, 
where the species is likely to become common in the future. 


Famity Syiviipa : THe Syivias. 


12. The Ruby-Crowned Kinglet—Regulus calendula Aud., 
Ridg. 30, Cs. 33.—Common. Arrives in April. Probably 
brecds in Maine. A few are found here in winter. 

13. Goiden-Crowned Kinglet— Regulus satrapa Aud., Ridg. 
33, Cs. 34.—Common, Arrives in April. A few birds of this 
species ure found here in winter. Breeds. Lays six or more 
eggs of a yellowish white color, obscurely spotted. Until some- 
what recently tie niditication of this very common and widely 
distributed species appears to have been omitted by writers 
upon ornithology. ir. Harry Merrill has a nest, taken near 
Bangor, Me., in 1876, with ten eggs ; and he informs me 
that this nest is figured in Gentry’s ‘‘ Nests and Eggs of the 
Birds of the United States,” Part No. 8. In 1871, 1 found a 
nest with eggs, in Carroll county, New Hampshire, but a 
dozen miles or less trom the western border of Maine, the 
identification of which was assured by the presence of both 
the male and the female birds. 

14. Blue-gray Gnat-Catcher—Muscicapa cwrulea Aud.; 
Polioptita cerulea Ridg. 27. Cs. 36.—Very rare visitant from 
the South or West. ‘The only record of its occurrence in 
Maine is that of a single specimen shot at Cape Elizabeth, 
Cumberland county, August 29, 1880, by my friend Mr. 
Nathan Clifford Brown, of Portland, to whom [ am in- 
daebted for knowledge of the fact. 


Famity Partp®: TirTMice OR CHICKADEES. 


15. Black-Capped Chickadee—Parus atricapillus Aud., 
Ridg. 41, Cs. 44.—Abundant throughout the State. Resi- 
dent. Breeds, usually in the holes of trees, posts, etc., and 
lays from six to ten white eggs with reddish spots, in May 
and June. in the summer of 1879 a pair of chickadees of 
this species nested in a bird-house upon the stable of Mr. 
John Mead, at North Bridgton, Me. 

16. Hudsonian Chickadee, Brown-Capped Chickadee— 
Parus hudsoniens Aud., Ridg. 45, Cs. 49.—Common in the 
interior, eastern, and northern portion of Maine. Resident. 
Breeds in May. Habits somewhat similar to those oi the 
species next above named, but less gregarious, more seclu- 
sive, and coniferous irees more excltisively frequented. 
The cries of these two species are similar, but may be 
readily distinguished by an ear familiar with them. A soft, 
chirping note is frequently uttered by the Hudsonian chick- 
adee while feeding. Its ordinary cry usually consists of 
four notes, resembling the ery of the black-capped chicka- 
dee, but less prolonged and uttered with rather more force 
anlaoraiptae.s. ais cry of the Hudsonian chickadee I can 
best express by the syllables, Pitt-weet, chee, chee. 


Famity Srrtipa&: NUTHATCHES. 

17. White-Bellied Nuthatch—Sitta carolinensis Aud., Ridg. 
51, Cs. 57.—Common. Breeds, usually in boles in trees, 
stumps, etc., and lays four or more white eggs with reddish 
brown spots, in May. This species is common in Maine 
throughout the entire year. 

18. Red-Bellied Nuthatch—Sitta canadensis Aud.; Ridg. 
52, Cs. 59.—Common, more especially in the interior and in 
Eastern Maine. Breeds, usually in holes in trees, etc., and 
lays four or more white eggs with reddish spots, in May. 

FaMILy CERTHITDA: CREEPERS. 

19. Brown Creeper—Certhia familiaris Aud., Cs. 62; 
Certhia familiaris rufa Ridg. 55.—Common. Nowhere 
abundant. Arrives in March and April. Breeds, usually 
placing its loo32ly-coastructed nest under the scales of coarse 
bark upon such trees as the hemlock, etc., or in the crevices 
or holes in the trunks of trees, and lays six dull white eggs 
with reddish spots, in May and June. 


FamiILy TROGLODYTIDa: WRENS. 


20. House Wren, Wood Wren—Tvroglodytes aedon Aud., 
Ridg. 63.; Troglodytes domesticus, Cs. 74.—Not uncommon. 
Arrives in May. Breeds, in holes in trees, etc., and lays 
from six to vine eggs, in May and June. The eggs are 
white, entirely covered with fine red spots, so that the eggs 
appear to be light red. But few, if any, wrens of this 
Species are camn aly found further east than the Penob- 
scot valley, and even in that regioa they are not very common. 
Mr. N. A. Eddy informs me tnat he obtained a set of six 
eggs of this species from a nest in a bird-house in Bangor, 
Maing, in 1875. Until withia a few years the wrens have 
commonly bred in Portland city and vicinity each season, 
but now they are quite rare here. They are pugnacious and 
plucky little birds, but the increasing numbers of the im- 
ported domestic sparrows (Fringilla domestica Linn.) may 
have caused them to give up their places of resort here, a 
result that has been effected among other species of our na- 
tive birds to an appreciable extent. 

21. Winter-Wren—Troglodytes hyemalis Aud, ; Anorthura 
troglodytes Iyemalis Ridg. 65, Cs. 76.—Not uncommon. 


lays four or five white eggs with reddish 
June. 


soft materials, such as the down of plants, etc. This curi- 
ous nest is supported by the coarse marsh grass to which it 
is attached, and is generally built in the midst of a thick 
tussock, where it is not easily detected. 

Mr. N. A. Eddy called my attention to the fact that the 
nest and egys of this species had been found in Penobscot 
county, and for a detailed account thereof I am indebted to 
Mr. E. 8. Bowler, who has kindly sent a nest to me. 

Mr. Bowler informs me that ‘‘two nests with eggs were 
taken in June, 1881, and twenty or more empty nests were 
found at the time in the same locality. One of these nests 
contained four eggs, and the other nest contained five 
eggs.” It is said that the male bird builds nests cach season, 
which are not occupied, unless after another nest is deserted 
for some reason. 

As above stated, it is probable that wrens of this species 
are regular summer residents of Maine, in restricted locali- 
ties, but owing to the nature of their habits and haunts they 
are not easily detected. Frequenting the grassy meadows 
and marshes, where they are not easily put to flight, when 
alarmed, they skuJk under the grass or dart through it by 
short flights, and by this means, aided by their diminutive 
size and brown color of plumage, easily escape observation. 
Even when their presence is discovered they are with diffi- 
culty procured if they have become alarmed. 


Famity ALAvuDIDa: LARKS. 


23. Horned Lark-—Alwuda alpestvis Aud.; Hremophila al- 
pestris Ridg. 300, Gs. 82.—A common winter visitor in 
Western Maine. Mr. Boardman reports it as “rare” in 
Eastern Maine, where I have never seen it. It does not ap- 
pear to be a regular migrant through Maine. Probably the 
birds of this species which appear here, usually in small 
flocks, or associated with the snow buntings, are wanderers, 


Faminry Moracitiipa: WAGTAILS. 


24. American Titlark, or Pipit—A nthus ludovicivnus Aud. ; 
Ridg. 71, Cs. 89.—Common during autumn migrations in 
September. Although rather abundant in autumn, the 
species is rarely, if ever, seen here in the spring, when a 
more western route is followed to the nesting places in the 
North. 

Famity SyLVicoLip: WARBLERS. 

25. Golden-Crowned Wagtuail. ‘‘Oven-Bird” — Seiurus 
auricapillus Aud., Ridg. 115, Cs. 135.—Abundant. Arrivesin 
May; Breeds, and Jays four or five yellowish white eggs, with 
brown spots, in June. The name ‘‘oven-bird” has been ap- 
plied to this species on account of its peculiar nest, which, 
placed on the ground, is inclosed above, and has the en- 
trance on the side. To this species and the others of the 
genus Aeivrus, the name thrush has been applied, on ac- 
count of the colorations of plumage, resembling that of our 
small thrushes. The Seiv7ri are ciosely allied to the family 
Motacillide, and the name wagtailis appropriate to these 
birds. Modern writers have placed this genus among the 
warblers in the family Sylricolidw. The habits of the oven- 
bird are more arboreal than those of several of the terres- 
trial warblers with which it is commonly classed, Although 
nesting on the ground, it seeks much of its food duri ng the 
breeding season upon the trees. 

26. Water Wagtail.—Seinrus novehoraccnsis Aud. ; Siurus 
necius Ridg. 116, Cs. 1386.—Common. Arrives in May, 
breeds on or near the ground, and lays five pure white eggs 
with brown dots and lines, in June. Frequents the shores 
of lakes and streams. 

27. Black and White Creeping Warbler, Variegated 
Warbler.— Mnivtilta varia Aud., Ridg. 74,Cs. 91.—Common. 
Arrives in April and early in May, breeds on or near the 
ground, and lays from four to seven yellowish-white eggs 
with reddish spots, in June. 

28. Prothonotary Warbler—Profonctaria citrea Aud., 
Ridg. 75, Cs. 95 —Accidental straggler from the South. A 
single specimen was taken near Calais, Maine, October 30, 
1862, by George A, Boardman, Esq. 

29. Worm-Eating Warbler—VUelinaia vermicoru Aud.; 
Helminthervs cermicorus Ridg. 77, Cs, 96.—Rare straggler 
from the South. Since Audubon recorded this speeies for 
Maine, the capture of but a single specimen here has becn 
publicly reported. This was recorded by Prof. A. E. Ver- 
rill in the ‘‘Proceedings of the Essex Institute,” Vol. 101L., 

. 156. 

. 80. Nashville Warbler—Helinaia rubricapilla Aud.; Hel- 
minthophaga ruficapilla Ridg. 85, Cs. 106,—Common. Ar- 
rives early in May. Breeds on or near the ground, and lays 
from four to six eggs covered with brown spots, in June, 

31. Orange Crowned Warller—Hehnaia celeta Aud.; 
Helminthophaga celata Ridg. 86, Cs. 107 —Audubon nm corded 
this species as occurring in Maine, but it must be only as a 
very rare visitor, and the species is named here upon his 
authority and record. 

82 Wanderin Warbler, Tennessee Warbler—Helinaia 
peregrina Aud. ; Helminthophaga peregrina Ridg. 87,Cs. 109.— 
Not uncommon. Probably breeds. A regular summer visi- 
tant. 

33. BlueYellow-Backed Warbler—Parula americana Aud., 
Ridg. 88, Cs. 98.—Commou. Arrives in May. Breeds on 
trees, and lays four or five white eggs wilh brown spots, in 
June, 

34. Tiger Warbler, Cape May Warbler—Syleicola mari- 
tima Aud. ; Perrissoglossa tigrina Bide. 90; Dendreca tigrina 
Cs. 126.—Not very common. Mr. Boardenan reports that 
it breeds in Eastern Maine, and it breeds in the western part 
of the State also, but in very limited numbers. A regular 
visitant. j 

85. Golden Warbler, Summcr Yellow Warbler—Sylzi- 
cola estiva Aud.; Dendraca estiva Ridg. 93, Cs, 111.—Very 
common. Arrivesin’May. Breeds on trees or bushes, and 
lays from four to six greenish white eggs with brown spots, 
in June and July. / ; 

86. Black-Throated Blue Wapbler—Sylvicola canadensis 
Aud.; Dendreca cerulescens Ridg. 94, Cs, 117.—Not ve 


common, Arrives in May. Breeds pepally in trees, an 
rown spots, in 
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37. Yellow-Crowned or Yellow-Rumped Warblegs Calas 
cola coronata Aud.; Dendreca coronata Ridg. 95. . La 
—Abundant. Arrives early in April. Breeds: On trees 
usually, and lays from five to seven white eggs wi iA es nh. 
blotches, in May and June. This is the first warbler to ar. 
rive here in the spring. My friend Nathan Clifford rows : 
noi a single specimen at Cape Elizabeth, Maréh 21, 
1882. gf gs 


fiw 


38. Magnolia Warbler, Spotted Warbler—Sylvicola, snaeur., 
lesa, Aud. ; Dendreca maculosa, Ridg. 97, Cs. Oe es 
Arrives in May. Breeds on low trees or on bushes, and: 
lays four or five dull white eggs spotted with brown,,in 

unc. , ood 
39.. Chestnutsided Warbler — Sylvicola  icterovephala, 
Aud. ; Dendreca pennsylvanica, Ridg. 99, Cs. 124.—Commom » 
Arrives in May. Breeds on trees, and lays four white. eggs: 
with brown spots, in June. F 

40. Bay-Breasted Warbler—Sylvicola castandi:: ‘And 
Dendreca eastanea, Ridg. 100, Cs. 128.—Not commeny Axe 
rives in May. Breedson trees. The eggs have'‘beeh aes! 
scribed as greenish-white with dark brown spets:''*This: 
species appears to be quite uncommon in Maine; exeept' in 
nen localities of the extreme western portion of. the’: 
State. 


41. Blackpoll Warbler—Sylvicola striata, Aud + Dendvdbea': 
striata, Ridg. 101, Cs. 122. Common. Arrives*in ‘May 
and breeds commonly in Eastern and Northern ‘Maine. 
Nests on low branches of coniferous trees, and lays four‘ or 
more white eggs with cinnamon brown blotches, ‘in: Juels “ 

42. Blackburn’s Warbler—Sylvicola blackburnte, Nid. ; 
Dendreca blackburnie, Ridg: 102, Cs, 121.—Not. wieonntén. 
Arrives in May, breeds on bushes or trees, usually in“dense ' 
thickets. Eggs, white with reddish brown spots, June: 

43. Black-Throated Green. Warbler—Syloicolu. virens; 
Aud. ; Dendreca virens, Ridg. 107, Cs. 112, Commer: \"Are 
rives early in May, breeds on trees or bushes, antl lays’ ‘four 
ow five white eggs with brown spots, in June and’ July. ' ©: 

44, Pine Warbler—Sylvicola pinus Aud.; Dendtecd pinus 
Ridg. 111, Cs. 134.—Abundant. Arrives an’ Apri) and’ 
early in May. Breeds usually in the trees knowii' as “*hnrd 

vine,” which are most commonly frequented by: this spevies: 

Zarly in June it lays four eggs, which are greétishowhite, 

spotted all over with brown. Although this catéietié ig not 

intended to include descriptions of plumage, Fowl, in-ithiso 
connection, mention a discrepancy that occurs ih.) deserip- 

tions of the pine warbler hitherto published? “Thése det’ 
scriptions name two pairs of tail feathers as blotched witlt ! 
white. In the brief diagnosis of this species in thé “Kie@'to 

North American Birds,” Dr. Coues puts espeviakémphasis 

upon the following sentence: ‘‘Tail-blotches. eonfined:to 

two outer pairs of feathers.” In Maine it is notaméeommon 

to find adult birds of this species having three outér pairsof . 
rectrices blotched with white, and this appéarsoto: bethi 
normal marking of the perfect plumage of the'inale /at full 
maturity, and | find them in spring and iatftumm ‘thus: 


marked. , 


45. Redpoll Warbler, Palm Warbler—Sylei¢lapetechia 
Aud.; Dendrees palmarum hypochrysea, Ridge '14BA, Os! 


133.—Common during spring and autumm ‘migrations: 

‘Arrives in April. The autumn migrations 6céur’ iti Sep-? 
tember and October. 
in. Eastern Maine, but nearly all of them pai#' beyotiel thé! 
limits of the State. 
three to five yellowish-white eggs hblotebed with brown, 
early in June. The species is of uncommon sunnier o¢ettr- 
rence in the Penobscot Valley, where it is kadwn:to hredd; 
however. 
Me., for the following account of a nest and. egga,f ound yin 
that vicinity: ; 


A few warblers of this #petjd¥ breat! 


Nests on the ground, and lays: from 


I am indebted to Anson Allen, Esq\, ef; Orono, ; 


“The nest was found by Prof. C. H. Feregdd, and eons 


tained three eggs, but when I went with <diim; two days. 
later to identify the bird, there were three yourtg-birds, ; I, 
scared the old bird from the nest and had a -gopd:chanve. ta; 
observe her, 
was on Jow, dry ground, with a thin growth, of; young’ dayd. 
wood around it.” The same gentleman writes me fupthet, 
“T think the species not a regular but a frequent breadercbay 
this vicinity.” igor 


She was certainly D. palmarmmn... Be; nest) 


46. Agile Warbler, Connecticut Waser? = Sevens 


agilis Aud., Oporornis agilis Ridg. 118, Cs. 1393 OMerstirate:s 
My friend, Nathan Clifford Brown, of Portland, procured 
a warbler of this species at Cape Elizabeth,s-@mnleifatid 
county, Maine, August 31, 1878, and Mr. HatefuMersil!,:o6' 
Bangor, Maine obtained an immature speehwebaf Lake 
Ebeme, Piscataqtis county, Maine, in Augabt 48#0 yo0T” 


47. Philadelphia Warbler—Trichax phAddephiia Naat 


Geothlypis philadelphia Ridg. 120, Cs. 142.! aN gt! Cowniiion:! 
Arrives in May. . 
species as breeding at Lake Umbagog in Mai: 4a Profi 
C, E. Hamlin’s list of birds published in thé Maine gricuk ' 
tural Roport of 1865, there it was cited ‘‘onéfmaty, the only: 
ones found in Maine.” Since that date, nt@éh ‘has ‘been 
learned of its occurrence in Maine, where thé @peéciés' is’ of ' 
regular occurrence in summer, but not ‘geiéralt 
uted. Jt is rare about the seacoast, bit! My! a6 BLO 
Batchelder has reported its occurrence nedy. Fert Fairfield) 
Aroostook county, as ‘‘common in suitableplaceg” 10% Notes? 
on the Summer Birds of the Upper St. Johai!>by Charles Ip 
Batchelder, 1882. Y AIVOMON 90 Io 


Mr. C. T. Maynard bas°reperted’ thig’ 
list ribs: 


48. Maryland Yellow-Throated Tia Pn seit 
tigre: 
re 


ay. Breeds on ot 


{ 


49, Wilson’s Flycatching Warbler, Bla 


125, Cs. 147.—Not common. Migrant throug 
rives in May. : : 


bler—Myiedioctes wilsonii Aud. ; Mypodioe. py Vhs Bie 
} 


bas boord ‘tied osiet 
50. Canadian Flycatehing Warbler, Canadian; Wasbler7-, 


Myiodioctes canadensis Aud., Ridg. 27,44s.-49—Commomi 
Arrives in May. 
five pure white eggs with brown spots, in June. 


51. Redstart—Setophaga ruticilla, Ridg. 128, Cs. ad 
Muscienpa ruticila Aud.—Abundant inf he ' , 
Arrives in April and May. Breeds on trées of’ Vashi fate 
ally in thickets, and lays four or five dull whit A 
brown blotches, in June. — 


Breeds on or near the:gromadls 69d jaya. 


52. Yellow-Breasted Chat—Jcteria virtlié Aa T tH, 
rafie. 011% h- ‘ea 
nei (VA Yspeen! 
lot, ‘inthe! 


90) aidliw aroili 1999 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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SNOWY OWLS. 


Eeditor Forest and Stream: 

In answer to Mr. Jenvey’s inquiry in a recent issue as to the 
southern distribution of this species, we will reply by quot- 
ing irom our diary of the fall and winter of 1876. From 
the Port Jarvis (N. Y.) Union, December 4, 1876: About 
three weeks ago it was noticed by residents of the surround- 
country that large flocks of owls were flying southward 
from the north. Since that time flocks have been seen now 
and then. Many have been captured. The owls are nearly 
all white, 7. ¢., Arctic owls; a taxidermist here has received 
six of these birds. One taxidermist in New York city re- 
ceived sixty-two within ten days. Capt. J. Birch, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., received twelve white owls at his store. 

Cleveland, Dec. 16, 1876.—Big snow storm, migration of 
northern birds in variety and numbers, beyond anything I 
ever before witnessed. 

“About Nov. 22, 1876, great numbers of snowy owls were 
noticed migrating from the North to the South. The flight 
continued about two weeks and was noticed from Maine to 
Denver, Colorado, and from there to Portland, Vancouver 
and Astoria, Oregon and Washington Territory. At Boston 
one taxidermist, received forty-two white owls during this 
flight, thirty of which were white ones. White owls were 
also brought to bird stuffers and bird fanciers during this 
period in the following towns in great numbers, as follows: 
Albany, Rochester and Buffalo, New York; Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania; Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Si. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the last two places 
in great abundance.” 

November 30, 1876, at Newbern, N. C., white owls 
from the North were seen for tite first time by the oldest 
inhabitant. This is further South than Mr. Jenvey’s owl. 

Perhaps it may be asked, ‘‘ Where did I get this infor- 
mation?” From telegraphic and other clippings from 
newspapers, as they published the daily records of what 
was then, and is still, going on. 

In the fall of this migration of owls, an open winter was 
predicted by, the ‘“‘weather-wise.” The husks on the corn 
were thin, the quskrats’ huts were only half size, etc., etc.; 
but this winter of 1876-’7 proved the most severe since 1862. 
December 18, 1876, there was ice in the Cuyahoga, at 
Cleveland, eleven enches thick, and it held its own until 
spring; in fact is noted with the winter of 1880, the coldest 
of cold winters. So much for prophets and corn shucks. 

I do not know that the following has any bearing on cold 
snaps, snow owls and ‘‘weather miseries,” but I quote never- 
theless. 

“December 21, 1876.—To-night 8.30 P. M., Cleveland 
time.—There passed over the greatest bolide or suction 
noticed in modern times. Noticed first at Topeka, Law- 
rence and Emporia, Kan. ; St. Louis,Morlity, Mo. ; Jacksun- 
sonville, Peoria, Galesburgh, Clifton, Ill. ;. Indianapolis, 
Bloomington, Ind ; Toledo, Green Springs, Bucyrus, Cleve- 
land, Ashtabula, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; New York city; New 
Haven and Wood’s Hole, Conn. 

‘‘A very favorable hour for this independent metallic rock 
to pass one way. Everybody up; no moon, consequently 
quite dark; thirty-nine miles a second in flight; twenty 
eight miles in diameter; eighty miles or more above the 
earth, but yet within our atmosphere, bursting and thunder- 
ing from frictional heat; sending off, now and then, a holi- 
day chunk; rattling windows and shaking doors, proclaim- 
ing, ‘I am the boss St. Nicholas.’” Dr. E. STERLING. 


Uncle John Krider says the reason why so many snowy 
owls are showing themselves in more Southern localities than 
they are usually seen is ‘‘because they want to get out of the 
very cold weather North,” and that it does not so much in- 
dicate that we are to have a severe winter in the Middle 
States. We agree with Uncle John so far as that the owls 
can’t stand the pressure northward, but that we are to have 
a very cold winter, notwithstanding a month’of it has 
passed without much indication of severity, we are confi- 
dent, and do not agree with him. We venture to ‘‘Ven- 
norize” and point out that January, February and March 
will make up for the shortcomings of the last month of 
1882. With all deference to the opinions of Uncle John; we 
would say as all said at the last shoot of the Philadelphia 
Sportsmen’s Club, when he took a part, ‘‘he is not so young 
as he used to be.” Homo. 

In the course of an interesting paper on ‘‘Owls,” read be- 
fore the Buffalo Academy of Natural Sciences, Dec. 22, 
Prof. Linden says of the snowy owls: 

“‘They never fail to visit our neighborhood and arrive 
here sometimes in October, which isa sure indication that 
the winter in the higher latitudes has set in very early and 
with unusual severity. Their southern migrations extend 
also over a great territory, since they have been reported as 
far as South Carolina, although they are more common 
along the shores of the New England States and Lower 
Canada, whence, following the course of the St. Lawrence, 
they stray to our neighborhood. The snowy owl has been 
shot here as early as the middle of October and remains 
often until late in the spring. In my own experience I ob- 
served one near Angola on the 9th of June flying about in 
an old stump lot, which it made for several days its head- 
quarters. Among the many different specimens shot here 
not one, however, was marked with the pure white color 
which, according to Gould, is - characteristic of its full 
plumage. Up to this present month about a dozen of them 
have been killed this winter along the shores of the Niagara, 
which they frequent on account of the dead fishes and refuse 
of all sorts left by our fishermen on the beach. It is this 
species only and the hawk owls, which are strictly diurnal 
in their habits, and never hunt after dark. Both are in- 
habitants of the Arctic zone, where the sun never sets for 
at least two months of the year, the very time in which they 
raise their brood and require an abundance of food. This 
circumstance alone would account for the exceptional modi- 
fication of their sight, which must conform itself to the 
special environment in which they live.” 


Belleville, Ont., Dec. 11.—A snowy owl was shot on the 
bay shore near the railway wharf a few days ago by Mr. 
Henry Pretty. , O.8 


Enemies oF THE SPaRROW.—Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 23 
1882.—Within the past two weeks my son has had given 
him to put up two pigeon hawks, shot near the center of 
the city while in pursuit of English sparrows. I expostu- 
lated with one of the ies for killing them, while doing 
so beneficial an act. should almost inclined to pro- 
tect them within the city limits during the winter, if they 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


will confine their depredations to the extermination of that 
most stupendous fraud of theage. I have noticed for the 
past few days that the sparrows have congregated in large 
flocks, and I would like very much to have a few shots 
among them, for at such times I think this would be the 
best and only way of exterminating them, and there are no 
other birds about to be frightened away. There was one 
thing about the hawks that 1 never saw before—each of 
them had brown ticks or flies on them. I inclose one for 
your inspection and explanation. I have read much in your 
valuable paper of the ticks on ruffed grouse, but have never 
seen them. Can this be the same, and has it left the grouse 
and taken to the hawk? I hope it may be so.—J. L. Davr- 
son. [The insect inclosed is the same as the partridge fly, 
or at least very closely resembles it. As we have said many 
times, these insects are found on grouse, quail, hawks, owls 
and herons. ] 





TAXIDERMISTs PrrRmMits.—In their annual report the 
Maine Commissioners of Fisheries and Game say: ‘‘We 
hope no more commissions for taxidermists may be granted 
without the strictest scrutiny as to the objects of the appli- 
cants, and bonds required for the faithful adherence to the 
terms of the commissions under tlie statutes. Is it less 
damage to the State to kill birds for the sale of their skins 
during close time, than to kill for the sale of their bodies 
for food? Our song birds in particular are most eagerly 
sought during the mating and nesting season, as they are 
then in their gayest plumage. We believe that among the 
very many commissioned taxidermists of the State, but few 
have sought the office for scientific purposes. Let our 
farmers, who are most intimately interested in the protec- 
tion of insectiverous birds, look to this.” 


THE MuNGoosE IN JAMAICA.—At a meeting of the Zoo- 
logical Society, of London, held Nov. 28, 1882, Mr. W. 
Bancroft Espext read a paper on the acclimatization of the 
Indian mungoose (J/erpestes griseus) in Jamaica. The author 
explained that the object in introducing the mungoose into 
Jamaica was the destruction of rats, which had committed 
serious ravages among the sugar and coffee crops. The 
first mungooses were introduced in 1871, and so beneficial 
was the effect produced that the saving to the sugar and 
coffee planters now was estimated at least at £100,000 a 
year. 





AN EaGiE Attacks A CninD.—Belleville, Ont., Canada, 
Dec. 11.—A very remarkable event occurred in this city on 
October 20, which, although fully described in a local 
journal, I have not seen any note of in your columns. In 
the afternoon of that day a boy aged about five years, 
named Wall, was playing near his parents’ home, near the 
outskirts of the city, when an eagle swooped down upon 
him, and, fixing his talons in his dress at the shoulders, 
tried to carry him off. The burden was, however, so heavy 
that the bird could not rise with it, and as the child strug- 
gled and screamed, the eagle beat him about the head with 
its wings, dealing out very powerful blows. What the issue 
would have been it is impossible to say, but the struggle 
was ended by an elder sister of the little boy, who, hearing 
his cries, came out and drove the eagle off with a stick. 
This, I think you will agree with me, is a strange occur- 
rence to happen in a city of 10,000 inhabitants.—R. 8. B. 





SHOOTING DEER IN SUMMER. 


T was a delightful evening’of May, 1870. [had been to lis- 

ten to an able discourse on the probable immortality of 
human and animal life. The faithful dog, the patient and 
long-suffering horse, and shy wild animals, were ably and 
interestingly discussed. I returned home, and, as my wife 
was away on a visit and I was alone, [ called my faithful 
hunting dog into the house with me. Retiring to rest, I fell 
into a fitful slumber, when I distinctly heard my name 
called. Rising up, I saw a mist-like form, with beautiful, 
expressive eyes, and a sweet, quiet voice said, ‘‘Come with 
me.” An irresistible power seemed to control me, and we 
passed up into mid-air, above my dwelling, when, with a 
seemingly familiar voice, my companion asked me if I 
would like to visit the Adirondacks. ‘‘O, yes,” said I, and, 
twining its transparent drapery about me, we flew along 
rapidly. The soft, warm air fanned my cheeks, crickets 
were chirping, and the katydids were having their disputes. 
I was both startled and delighted as we floated along over 
towns and cities, and looked down upon them. At one 
point, hearing strains of music, | asked my companion 
where we were. ‘‘ Listen,” said she ; ‘‘this is Saratoga.” 
Lingering but a moment, we sped away again. Woods, 
bushes, and mountains seemed all in quiet repose. The 
moon rode bright and silvery, seemingly nearer than ever 
before. Up, up, and away we rose. As we passed over a 
mountain 1 heard the dismal how] of a wolf ; then again 
we passed over a clearing, a marsh, and a small lake. The 
hoot of an owl rang out in apparent mockery as we passed 
over a forest ; again we lifted up over a mountain, then 
lowered our flight over a iake, where all was quiet. A 
small flock of ducks, a mother with her brood, were seem- 
ingly all asleep, and there stood a deer knee deep in the 
water, slender and alert, apparently alarmed, turning his 
head from side to side. 

As we passed aiong, I recognized the lake and the very 
place where, a year before, I shot by torchlight at a large 
doe, wounding her so severely, she was just able to get away 
out of the water and up into the woods. AsI spoke to my 
companion, she seemed to sigh, while a shudder passed 
through her frame. Slowly we turned from the lake, and 
passing up the side, we came to a_ beautiful glade, and 
descending here alighted where the tall, woody grass and 
ferns formed a natural bower. Looking around, gd be- 
fore me two little fawns, emaciated and starving. Their 
unkempt faces showed the want of the toilet of their mother’s 
tongue. Their little weeping eyes were glossy and death- 
stricken. I could only ar hear a plaintive whispering 
bleat of the little dying infant deer. And as I stood there, 
one leaning forward fell prone upon the grass, dead. The 
other settled down upon its little knees and closed its eyes 
in death. Near them lay the festering form of their dead 
mother. Turning away from the cruel, sickening sight, I 
spoke to my companion. She sighingly said, ‘‘It isthe deer 

ou shot at on the lake. Ah!” says she, ‘‘the Angel of 

ercy passeth by on the other side and hath no tears toshed 
when the cruel man dies® Heartsick, I asked to return 
home, and as we neared my house, I asked my companion 
who she was. She replied, “I am the-spirit of that deer 
you shot at, the mother of those dead fawns.” G. F. W. 


‘ 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


_GAME SEASONS. 

A comprehensive statement of the game laws of America will be 
found in the issues of this journal for December 7 and 14, 1882. In- 
dividuals and game clubs are requested to inform us of the enact- 
ment of new local laws and of changes that may be made in the laws 
of the several States and Territories. 


GAME IN TEXAS. 


T was Friday morning last that two inexperienced gen- 
tlemen, along with myself, boarded the east bound train 
on the Sunset road, for a day’s shooting. At seven o’clock 
we got off at Socorro, and ‘‘spread out” over the valley in 
quest of ducks and quail. The day was all one could wish. 
I soon found a slough, in which the water had been turned 
from the acequia, and along which the ducks were flying to 
different feeding grounds. Just now the ‘‘natives” are 
letting on the water for the purpose of preparing their 
grounds for wheat sowing. At this time the ducks always 
come to-feed on wheat and sunflower seeds. Shortly after 
taking my stand a flock of mallards came up and I managed 
to make a clear miss somehow, very much to my chagrin. 
Soon two mallards came by and I dropped both very nicely, 
one with each barrel. The shooting was pretty good for an 
hour and then suddenly stopped. In this time I bagged 
eight mallards and two teal, making only four misscs. 

Leaving the slough I went toward the mesa in quest of 
quail, which I found quite abundant. Owing to the dense 
weeds and the disposition of this bird to run, I found the 
shooting very hard. ~The valley quail found here is a 
beautiful bird, but unfit for hunting with dogs, as it will 
not fly, but will run as long as it has life. Flocks of fifty 
are not infrequent. Murket hunters kill a great many and 
find ready sale for them here at $1.50 per dozen. In two 
hours, by much walking, running and tiresome work, 1 
managed to bag sixteen of these beautiful birds. 

n my way to the depot I found some snipe along a shal- 
low acequia I got six in good style, not missing a single 
shot. 

Soon the train came by and brought us home. My friends 
bagged only a few quail. 

North of this place, fifteen miles, there is pretty good 
antelope and deer shooting. Quail abundant there. I am 
going soon and will give report. Ducks are to be found in 
abundance anywhere along the Rio Grande Valley, where 
there are ponds or fields under irrigation. As soon as the 
wheat is up the geese will be here in great numbers, 

On the plains the like of antelope is unprecedented, and 
some buffalo to be found by hard hunting. 

Gero. W. Barnes, JR. 











Et Paso, Tex., Dec. 14. 


INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF GAME. BIRDS. 


igen every question has two sides is admitted, tacitly or 

overtly, by every one; and if it has not been already 
proved that the destruction of certain of our game birds is 
inevitable, in spite of existing laws, I would like to say a 
few words in support of the other side, and show, if possi- 
ble, by advancing such theories as have seemed to me ra- 
tional and consistent with the point in question, that the 
total extinction of our game birds is next to impossible. 

In the first place, it is noticeable that the change of hab- 
its of birds ever tends toward a greater ability to escape 
their pursuers, and this change, therefore, ameliorates their 
instinct of self-preservation, which is paramount in all the 
animal kingdom. Witness the difference of habits of the 
ruffed grouse of the Maine and Canada woods and of those 
in the much shot over districts of Massachusetts, New York 
and Connecticut. I venture to say that of seven birds 
flushed in Eastern Massachusetts, not more than one is ever 
killed, day in and day out. 

To what limit this change may reach, we know not; but 
it needs only to instance the increased development of this 
faculty to evade their enemies to show that it is sufficient to 
meet the dangers to which they are exposed. 

Doubtless, too, this faculty is hereditary, and birds that 
have once associated the sound of a gun to proximate dan- 
ger to themselves, and the voice of man to imminent peril, 
will in course of time hand down to their offspring a like 
association of perceptions. 

Again, those who assert that certain quarters are shot over 
too much for a continuance of its game supply must, from 
the very terms of their assertion, admit also that in those 
same quarters the birds never die a natural death of old age, 
which entails the admission that none but the young, rela- 
tively, and healthy survive till succeeding spring to breed— 
7. €., only those that can and do reproduce their kind. 

That, owing to an undue persistence in their destruction, 
quail and grouse make partial migrations from the localities 
where they were reared to others more remote and better 
suited to their peace and rest, none but the blindest will 
deny. This holds equally true of deer. 

After being hunted and hounded for some time in the 
Plymouth Woo@s, Cape Cod, there appears to be a decrease 
in the number of deer, and at the same time a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of those at more southern parts 
of the Cape; from this fact it is fair to surmise that 
they were driven from their wonted ‘retreat to others less 
frequented. 

To revert to migratory birds, it is well known that wild- 
fowl when disturbed at night on their resting grounds (or 
more properly speaking, waters), will forsake those waters, 
and not, as is generally the case, return again in the same 
season at least; this, far from tending toward their destruc- 
tion (the popular view), only increases their chance of life, 
rendering them as it does more shy, vigilant and suspicious 
for the future, which in turn puts them within reach only 
of the most accomplished sportsmen—a very small class of 
men. 

Furthermore, when birds areshot in large nimbers, the 
markets become glutted, and the price of the birds ang 
lowered, offers less inducements to the market shooter, an 
ultimately the slaughter must cease. 

Of the extinction of bay snipe little or no fear need be 
felt. These birds are so prolific, their eee Game for 
the most 80 remote, the dernand for them in the market 
comparatively speaking so small, and their season of ap- 
pearing and reappearing on our shores so untimely for active 
exercise or even for sun-basking, that their total exte:mina- 
tion, however great the increase of breech-loaders, is im- 

ble. In an out-of-the-way corner somewhere in the 
ulf of St. Lawrence, I have for the past three years shot 
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these birds, but noticed no decrease in their numbers, except 
of the golden plover last season, which, however, I attrib- 
ute to some freak in the weather when the birds were at 
sea migrating, and so perhaps altered their line of flight. 
Other reasons, analogous to, but less salient than those 
already shown, might be given in support of this view of the 
question, but if I have added any hope to the despondent and 


complaining class of sportsmen, who are forever bewailing’ 


the dearth of game and its speedy extermination, of which | 
am heartily tired, I have won my point. To do more would 
but be needlessly trespassing on your spaec. i. W. A. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

The scarcity of the partridges (or quail) in Northern Vir- 
ginia isa progressive thing. It is due, I think, mainly to the 
great increase of the pumber of persons owning and shooting 
over setters and pointers, and to the destructive effect of 
the modern breech-loader; to the destruction of the cover 
by changed methods of culture, thicker settling of the 
country and clearing of forests and swamps and brushlands. 
It is not due, as one of your correspundents suggests, to 
negroes shooting them in nesting time. It is a curious fact 
that these pevp's have to a very great degree given up hunt- 
ing and trappi. of all sorts for which in a state of slavery 
they seem to have such an insatiable fondness and which they 
indulged in so freely immediately after the war as to make 
it an intolerable nuisance. Self-binders, and other improved 
harvesting implements, leave no waste wheat on the stubble 
lands, and the birds have taken largely to other fecding 
grounds, their habits changing accordingly. 

Dr. M. G. ELuzey. 

WasHINGTON, D. C. 


-MAINE GAME. 


[From the Report of the Commissioner of Fisheries and Game of 
the State of Maine, 1882.] 


EER have been unusually poy. Notwithstanding 
very inadequate means and very weak and faulty 
wording of the statutes, and the consequent imperfect en- 
forcement of the law, the increase within the last two years 
has been very marked. The slaughter of deer has been 
greater than for very many years. The law forbidding the 
hunting of deer with dogs has been utterly disregarded. 
There can be’no such sport in our State as coursing deer 
with hounds. Our ponds and Jakes dot almost every square 
mile of our territory. It is simply driving the poor, 
timid, scared brute into one of our thousands ponds, where 
the murderous poacher in his canoe, awaits fhe fear-para- 
lyzed victim with either knife to cut its throat, or deliberate 
cold-blooded gun shot at close quarters. Killing sheep in 
a slaughter-house, or butchering calves in a pen, is soul-stir- 
ring heroism in comparison. 

There car. be no adcquate protection with such legislation 
as gives us the following silly law, viz.: ‘‘No person shall 
hunt, kill or destroy with dogs, any deer or caribou within 
this State, under a penalty of forty dollars for every such 
deer or caribou so killed or destroyed.” The same wording 
fatal to the efficiency of the law, is employcd in the statute 
for the protection of moose. The same old poaching hand 
has emasculated the law, that formerly doctored the salmon 
and trout laws. 

No penalty for hunting deer, or caribou, or moose, with 
dogs! The warden, without pay, must follow the dogs and 
see the deer killed, and then establish the ownership of the 
dogs, and then prosecute the parties, and then returns home 
arich man from the accumulated wealth of one-half the 
penalty. Every man who takes dogs into the woods, should 
be held to have killed every deer traced to his possession, 
and every man in every cahin where dogs are sheltered or 
kept, should be held responsible and fined for hunting and 
killing deer with dogs. Much destruction of ‘moose is per- 
petrated by Indians from Dominion bordersin spring, within 
our State. Some of our own poachers act in complicity 
with them by exchanging moose hides for peltries that they 


can sell here without fear of arrest. These hides all come 


back here in duc course. The poacher has become a 
dangerous criminal, whom the lumberman who owns cabins 
in the forests, or timber lands, or aught else that can be de- 
stroyed, fears to offend. The safety of the public demands 
his speedy punishment and suppression. He is but the 
deserter, the bounty jumper of the late war, back again in 
the haunts from whence be sprung. He picks a few cran- 
berries before they are ripe, for fear the honest farmer may 
fairly obtain them; he nets white perch in our ponds; he 
poaches salmon on forbidden ground and in forbidden sea- 
sons; he nets and spears trout on the spawning beds; he 
even steals from his brother poacher, hounding deer, by 
watching and killing the deer driven by the dogs of some 
brother thief. His arrest and conviction and punishment, 
will rid society of an expensive blight, the cause of burden- 
some taxation for the punishment of crime. 

We give below the return of the number of carcasses of 
deer and venison shipped by the American Express Com- 
pany. Large as is the amount, it constitutes but a small 
item of the slaughter that has taken place thus far this year. 
We have heard of some nineteen carcasses of deer, spoiled 
by too long keeping, thrown into the river at Rockland. 
All this should have been consumed by sportsmen in our 
own Stite. As it now stands it was mostly killed by non- 
taxpaying men from other States, for profit, and returns to 
our own State hardly one cent. Noone should be allowedto 
give up work as a citizen, and make a living by killing and 
selling what belongs equally to all, and what is intended and 
should be protected as a‘healthful recreation and holiday pas- 
time for all. A law somewhatsimilar to one in force in Nova 
Scotia should be passed, forbidding the killing of more than 
two or three moose or deeror caribou by any one person. The 
laws in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and other provin- 
ces of the Dominion, requiring the payment of $25 or $30 
for permission to hunt or shoot within their boundaries, by 
every non-resident, has had the effect to precipitate upon our 
State an unusual number of hunters, mostly for market: 

‘“‘AMERICAN EXPRESS CoMPANY, North Eastern Division, 
Nov. 22, 1882.—Number of saddles of venison and carcasses 
shipped by American Express Company from Oct. 1 to Nov. 
23, inclusive: 

Bangor, 42 (and one caribou and bear); Piscataquis route, 
7 (and one caribou); Mattawamkeag, 4; Lincoln, 39; Forest, 
8; Olamon, 47; Win, 46 (and one caribou); Ellsworth, 62; 
Costigan, 34; Machias, 26; Milbridge, 93; total, 408.” 

Wild ducks are rare and to be seen but in limited num- 
bers, owing to the wide-spread crime vf baiting and netting. 
Farmers who like to vary the monotonous fare of their tables 
by an occasional duck or bit of venison, must aid us in fear- 
lessly testifying in all cases of infractions of our game laws 
that come to their knowledge. 1f we had the means of em. 


. FOREST AND STREAM. 


ploying competent detectives, we would soon root out this 
great evil of poaching, which now bids fair to exterminate 
the fish and game of our State. Woodcock and plover and 
many of our young ruffed grouse, in close time, are still 
shot for market, along our lines of railway by our own and 


outside poachers. 


Our insectiverous birds require protection. There isa 
statute forbidding their being killed, but as there is no pen- 


alty attached, it is valueless. 


BIG GAME AT. TIM POND. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Knowing the great interest a multitude of the readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM take in matters concerning the above- 
named ponds, I send you an ex!ract from a letter I have re- 
cently received from Kennedy Smith. Theletter was mailed 
the 18ta inst. The Iccation referred to is ‘hallowed 
ground” to many au slers, for thousands of speckled swim- 
mers have gladdened their hearts near Hack and Alder In- 


lets.—J. W. T. (New Britain, Dec. 25, 1882.) 


Mr. Smith writes: ‘The autumn after you left here was 
pleasant, but when cold weather did come snow came with 
it, and now we have on an average full twenty inches. 
Edgar and I went to Tim Pond last Wednesday to break 
out the road and to get a caribou. I think I have told you 
that when the right time came and the law is off it is no 
trick to get one of these beautiful animals; so Wednesday 
we took the old gun and started. We got to the cabins 
about four o’clock. We soon had the team put up in the 
stable and a good fire in one of the cabins, and passed the 
night very comfortably. It was quite different from what 
it Was some years ago when at this season we got to Tim 
Pond wet and tired and were obliged to build a bough 
camp and keep up a large fire all night to keep from freez- 
ing, and you may belicve I appreciate the change, as I fully 


realize I cannot stand new what I could once. 


‘Friday morning after breakfast, and while Edgar was 
taking care of the horses, i stepped down to the boat land- 
landing to take a view of the Pond. Upto the west, near 
Hack Inlet, I saw four caribou on the ice. Edgar took the 
old gun and went up around the pond by Alder Inlet, and 
when they came along by he fired and brought down one, a 
fine buck. The three others stopped and looked at the dead 
one long enough for him to have killed them, but Edgar 
had no more shot. When we left home we expected to find 
plenty of buckshot at the camp, but some one had taken 
them, and we had to content ourselves with one noble 
fellow, and truly he was a beauty. With the horses and 
sled we took him ont tothe house. Not very many have 
been on the ice this fall. We saw a‘ good many tracks in 
the snow, and in one place tracks of a flock of deer. We 
also saw tracks of one moose. If nothing prevents we shall 
go in again next week, and with more ammunition get more 


large game before close time, which is January 1st. 


‘*Foxes have been very plenty here, and many have been 


shot near my farm.” 


HUNTING DEER IN MICHIGAN. 


( N tbe 17th of October I left home for the purpose of 


finding a favorable locality for a party of six to spend 
from two to three weeks deer hunting. I took the cars at 
Ionia, went to Owasso, thence to Bay City, thence to Ros- 


common, thence to a lumber camp about six miles from 
Houghton Lake. I made it my business to get all the in- 


formation possible from those I met in regard to the best 


places for deer within their knowledge. I met a gentleman 
on the cars who lives a few miles above Evart on the Muske- 
gon. There were five hunters boarding with him who were 
hunting with dogs, and they had killed eighteen deer in 


two weeks. I remained at camp two weeks looking the 
country over thoroughly. I found parties hupting, but not 
getting many deer. I heard from parties on the Sauble 
who were getting very few deer. I went north to Gaylord, 
thence across to Elmira on G. R. & I. Railroad.’ I saw there 
a few local hunters, who gave me no encouragement 
to stop there. I was told that a white deer was in that 
vicinity and had been shot at, but not killed. On my way 
home 1 met a man who had been visiting twelve miles east 
of Fyfe Lake. From his account of the country and the 
deer [ concluded to hunt there. 


On the 14th of November two of the party and myself 
started for Fyfe Lake and the next day at noon we arrived 
at our boarding house, one mile and a half from the Manis- 
tee. A party was camping on the east side of the river and 
was hunting with dogs, and had twenty deer. We hunted 
two weeks and shot five deer. The rest of our party were 
detained till late in the season and concluded to go to Lake 
county, where we had hunted for a few seasons past. The 
three killed eleven deer and one fox. While returning home 
I talked with a number of hunting parties, who had been 
out from two to four weeks, and nearly all reported less 
deer killed than usual. 

Among the reasons for this lack of success was noisy 
hunting, we not having snow except for about one week be- 
fore the season closed. The short time allowed to ship 

ame made it necessary to use about three days in getting 
Sos to the railroad to have them shipped as freight. From 
what I saw and the best information I could get the parties 
who used dogs got the greater part of the decr killed this 
season. 

I will give my views of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation in relation to the game laws now existing. Here are 
a few extracts from addressesdelivered at their last session. 
Mr. Cate says: ‘‘I think the result of shortening the season 


‘has been good. Heretofore still-hunters would go in the 


woods as soon as snow came and stay, and they could kill 
twice as many on snow as without it. I think it saves thou- 
sands of deer in this State to shorten the sporting scason.” 
President Holmes says the thing of first importance is a code 
of simple and equitable laws that will command the respect 
of all order-loving and law-abiding citizens. Again, sports- 
men and game protectionists, who like other men cannot all 
think alike, must compromise with each other and agree on 
a code of laws that all will endorse and support. Professor 
Roney believes that the present game law has reduced the 
annual slaughter of decr from 70,000 in 1880 to 10,000 in 
1881—a wonderful effect if true. Doour game laws com- 
mand the respect of all order-loving and law-abiding citi- 
zens? Ithink not. They favor one class of sportsmen, 
while they deprive as great and perhaps a greater number 
of a few day’s sport in hunting. The ostensible object of 
the association is the proteetion of game. If this is the real 
object why not secure the passage of an act to prohibit the 
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hounding of deer? If the short season saves thousands of 
deer why not stop the dogs and save thousands more? Will 
the association do this, or will they try to have the season 
close on the 15th of November? Mr. Jewet, of the Howell 
Gun Club, said: ‘‘We organized three years ago, and set to 
work to post ourselves on what the game law was and to 
secure obedience to it. I found it one of the most difficult 
undertakings I ever got into. We expected the support of 
all the leading farmers around Howell, but to our surprise 
we found we had debased ourselves in their opinion as a lot 
of nabobs in the town who wished to preserve the game for 
our own shooting.” It looks that way to many here, and | 
think for good reasons. 

I will refer to one more prominent member of the associ- 
ation, I feel inadequate to do him justice. He stands a rep- 
resentative man among sportsmen, a snap-shot, and an 
effective deer hunter. 1 make a few extracts from your 
correspondence. The ‘‘Michigan State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation has evidently been doing a good work in its efforts 
to put a stop to the wanton destruction of game. Ed. Gill- 
man of this city, and a party of Ohio friends were on the 
happy hunting grounds at sunrise on the Ist inst. and have 
since been sending down from ten to sixteen deer per day.” 
Consistency isajewel. Again: ‘‘E. H. Gillman and two friends 
have just returned from a six weeks’ sojourn in the North 
Woods, during which time they have killed nearly fifty deer 
and several good bags of ruffed grouse and quail.” They 
are not pot or market hunters, but gentlemen sportsmen 
and game protectionists. _I fail to see the difference between 
the killing of fifty or a hundred deer by Mr. Gillman and 
his friends with their fancy hounds, and ‘‘the pot hunter 
with his mangy hound of doubtful antecedents.” An ex- 
tract ortwo from your Adirondack correspondence. ‘‘Murrit” 
says, ‘“‘One hundred and fifty will not cover the number 
of deer killed in Beaver River, and the Jakes and ponds 
within two miles on either side of the river, by driving them 
into the water with hounds during tbe open season just 
closed, and unless still-hunters are more successful than they 
have been in previous years they wiil not get one-tenth as 
many as have been killed by hounding.” ‘‘Why Not?” says, 
“‘Still-hunting by common consent is asa sport eminently 
legitimate. Hounding supplements every other method 
of destruction. It is the multiple of all the evilsand abuses 
threatening game destruction. There is no season, no huur 
of day or night, no bottom soft or hard, snow or crust, no 
condition of weather, when the dog may not scour the most 
secluded game haunts, and there is no quality or condition 
of humanity on its legs that may not share the degradation 
of this pastime.” Shooting deer in the water during the 
open season is quite common among hunters who use 
hounds in Michigan. We are waiting tor Mr. Gillman’s re- 
port of his hunting trip and hope he will be able to put him- 
self in a better light before the public than your correspon- 
dents did. STiti-HuNTER. 
Pao, Ionia County, Mich., Dec. 23, 1882. 


HOUNDING vs. STILL-HUNTING. 


I NOTICE in the last number of your journal that your 
correspondent, Mussit, makes a comparison between 
still-hunting and the killing of deer in ponds or rivers. I 
suppose it was only a’ question of still-hunting, or hunting 
with hounds. I donot consider that because hounds are 
used it becomes absolutely necessary to kill the deer after 
they have taken to water. I did say in my article ‘‘that 
when deer took to water ahead of the hound, half te three- 
quarters of the time that was the end of the huat.” Of 
course as far asthe dog was concerned. Now, under the 
present law it is the end-of the hunt, as far as the hunter is 
concerned also, but formerly under the old law, as 1 said, 
‘‘quantities of deer were slaughtered in the lakes and ponds,” 
not by the hunters (for no man who butchers a deer in water 
deserves that name), not by the owners of the dogs, for they, 
the hunters, were in the woods and on the runways where 
they belonged, but by a class of people who simply wanted 
venison, and made it a business to go to the ponds and get 
it, the hunters very seldom getting any share, and very often 
not wanting any. It is worse than casting pearls before 
swine for the State of New York to allow deer to be killed 
in the lakes and rivers of her Adirondack region as is de- 
scribed by Murrit. Let the Legislature pass a law similar to 
the law of this State, which forbids, under a heavy penalty, 
the killing of deer at any season, in or within two hundred 
yards of any pond or river. Then let the hunter use his 
hound and stand upon the runway to kill his game, and 
there need be no fear of its being exterminated. 
Buck Snort. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Nov. 18, 1882. 


‘DETROIT NOTES. | 


ee shooting season, which nominally closed to-day, in 
reality closed two weeks ago, with the exception of 
uails and ducks, and but few bags of these have been made. 
The grouse disappeared in an unaccountable manner early 
in the fall, and hunters are at a loss to know what became 
of them. 

Since the State Sportsmen’s Badge, contended for month] 
for nine years, became the individual property of E. H. 
Gillman, by his winning three successive times, there hus 
been no trap shooting. The fact is, the shooters are still 
afraid of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, though it is as dead as the junior inember of the firm 
of Scrooge & Marley. 

There are plenty of rabbits in this section, but the ground 
is as barren of snow as it was in August, and the cotton-tails 
are but little hunted in consequence. 

The shooting and fishing clubs throughout the State have 
chosen delegates to the State Convention that is to be held 
on the 9th prox., and there is no doubt that it will be a large 
and interesting meeting. Ww. 

Derroirt, Mich., Dec. 30, 1832. 


LAST MOOSE’*IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


The undersigned is desirous of obtaining full data con- 
cerning the number of moose killed in the Adirondacks 
since 1850. Any information bearing on this point will be 
thankfully received and duly acknowledged. 

C. Hart Merriam, M.D., Locust Grove, N. Y. 





Missovurt.—Moberly, Randolph County.—Game has been 
rather plenty this fall; ducks, quail, wild turkeys and 
prairie chicken. One day, in November, my oe was sixty- 
eight quail, one turkey and four chickens.—B. F. D. 


Mr. Paul B. du Chaillu will address the New York Association for 
the Pretection of Game at their meeting next Monday night. 
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GAME IN THE Woop River CounTRY.—A correspon- 
dent’ofthe Oakland, Cal., Vidette, writing from the Wood 
River, Idaho country, says: The country abounds in game. 
Phe* writer lias seen deer within a short distance of Hailey, 
nvt‘onde merely, but many times during last season. These 
are '6f the species known as ‘“‘black-tail,” by the hunters. 
PheySometimes attain the weight of 300 pounds each. 
Bearitite numerous, the grizzly being not infrequently met 
with/0"One of these monsters was killed the past’ sammer 
at’ Miftéoon, which weighed 1,400 pounds and which was 
shot? within speaking distance of the town. Of smaller 
@@inethany kinds abound. There are grouse of two species, 
sageé'liens and ‘‘fool chickens,” the latter deriving their 
name from their habit of allowing themselves to be killed 
without an attempt to fly away. Stones are sufficiently 

ammunition for the hunter of ‘‘fool chickens.” The 
rivers; the Wood River, Little Wood River, Deer Creek, 
Matade and the other numerous streams furnish the best 
fishing to be had anywhere. Trout of fifteen pounds weight 
have been taken from Wood River, while, as one travels 
up‘toward the headwaters of each stream he finds the trout 
grow'smaller and smaller but not less numerous. To take 
ahundred pounds of speckled trout in a day does not over- 
tax the Idaho fisherman. AJ] these resources in flesh and 
fishare accessible at a very short distance from the princi- 
pai towns; if one goes to the Sawtooth mountains, some 
lralfa-huudred iniles away, he can add elk and moun- 
tain’ ‘sheep to the before-mentioned varieties of game. 
Somuch for the ways of pleasure. Now for business 
affaits. Bellevue, Hailey, Galena, Muldoon are places in 
théivicinity of Wood River which have been founded and 
séttled since the fall of 1880. Hence they are but little 
over‘a year old. In the next spring Hailey had a half-dozen 
inhabitants, who by the following autumn had increased to 
600 and then suffered a falling off to 300 on account of the 
cold: winter. In winter everybody leaves the river who can 
get:‘e way. The camps which through the summer have 
been hives of enterprises become the abiding place in winter 
of a few who remain to protect their property or to be on 
land carly in the spring. Hailey, the chief town, has a 
daily newspaper in the open season, which is now owned 
and" run tr T. E. Picotte, formerly proprietor of a 
paper in Nevada, and who is well known on the Pacitic 
coast. Journalism on Wood River has its hardships, and it 
wuld, perhaps, amuse Mr. Picotte’s San Francisco friends 
to‘read an account of how he bas been brought to book 
bysiggrieved neighbors, who usually pummel him soundly 
omy to read the next day a full and unreserved ‘account of 
how the editor of this sheet waz painfully thrashed last sow- 
ing’ by Arizona Jack and other gentlemen. This sort of 
caridor has won the respect of the miners to considerable 
degree, and the editor finds now sufficient time to admin- 
ister the affairs of bis paper without fearing outside inter- 
ference. 


A STRANGE Burstine of a GuN.--A very strange acci- | 


dent befell Mr. G. W. Given, of Philadelphia, while rail 


shooting last season, which will doubtless be interesting to | 
the readers of the FormEst axp STReEaM. Having been | 


pushed by his poleman over the low Clemei marsh on the 
Jersey shore opposite the upper end of Tinicum island, and 
killing seventeen rail birds, Mr. Given found the tide would 
yet admit of his getting over a pertion of Monnis’s Island, 
also on the same side of the river some distance below the 
Clemel marsh. Taking the oars to pull down to Monnis’s to 
save his pusher’s strength he soon reached the ‘‘gut,” which 
makes in above the glycérine works located there. Just as 
hé'was rounding the pier previous to getting ready to go on 
the marsh he got upon his feet with gun. in hand, and his 
pusher got upon the pushing deck of the skiff. A steam- 
boat passing dowa the river ut the time made his boat dance, 
and finding she recked’a little too much, and thinking she 
would ship water, Mr. Given supposing he was nearer the 
bank of the ‘‘gut” and in much shosler water jumped over- 
béard with his gun in hand. Instead of finding two or 
three feet of water he found himself going down in a depth 
of twelve or fifteen feet with his gun in hand in the ordin- 
ary position of holding muzzle upward. He sank to the 
bottom, rather allowing himself to do so that he might 
make an upward spring when he touched the ground. 
When he felt bottom he quickly shifted his gun to the other 
hand and turned the muzzle downward, grasping it as he 
thought, just back of the guard. At this moment he heard 
a muffled report and felt a stinging sensation down his leg. 
On coming to the surface he swam to the boat, holding up 
his gun with one hand. On reaching the skiff he found his 
gun had burst under water, laying onc barrel completely 
over, and the load passing through into the right hand bar- 
rel, had utterly ruined his gun. Examination proved that 
he had not been shot, and that the stinging sensation was 
caused by the concussion. The right hand eartridge was 
found inact, and when he had grasped the gun at what he 
supposed was the small of the stock he had pulled the 
trigger of the left hand barrel and discharged it under 
water. This certainly was « narrow escape. Mr. Given 
showed your correspondent the bursted barrel, and I con- 
fess I have never seen the like before.—Homo. | 





81zz or DerR.—Philadelphia.—We have had an argument 
in regard to the general size ot our Eastern deer (Cervus virgini- 
anus). | maintain that any animal seen by excited sportsmen in 
the woods assumes exaggerated proportions and that Mr. 
Buck, when he comes prancing through the leafy cover he 
looks as large as a mule. He is only three and a half to three 
and three quarters feet high at theshoulders, and a bullet tired 
two and a half fect from the ground will grass almost any 
member of aforesaid species if aimed far enough forward. 
I fancy that a foot rule would bring down proportions of 
game and distance to the surprise of many a story teller who 
thinks he is but telling the facts.—T. M. 





A Keytucky Game Resort.—Nashville, Dec. 20.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I have just received a letter 
from Col. Geo. F. Akers. Here are some extracts which 
will be read with interest by those desirous of visiting one 
of the best shooting and fishing grounds in the Middle 
States. He writes from Cadiz, Ky., Dec. 18, as follows : 
‘“‘T have been in the chase, and-hunting birds, ducks, squir- 
rels, rabbits, etc., which are abundant here. The turkeys 
are very wild and hard to get a shot at. The river is yet in 
fine fishing order. About half a mile from Joel McK's 
is a very large and deep spring, near the river, about 50 feet 
deep. During high water the river backs its water into this 
spring, and thousands of fish find clear water and make it 
their home for the winter. We have plenty of minnows, 
and any evening we go down and catch a fine string of 
black bass and perch. I have caught bass in this spring 


over four pounds in weight. The water is clear, and affords 
a stream punsing out to the river, only about sixty or 
seventy-five feet, large enough to run a good sized mill. 

| We have had fine sport at this spring. This is a haven of 
rest tome. Splendid quarters—big log fires, comfortable 
rooms. We have game or fish every day. 1am up at 5:30 
every morning oar exercise as I fancy during the day. We 
generally ride out in the woods or fields, with a boy along 
to let down fences, hold horses, and carry the game. A 
light snow fell yesterday (Sunday), and I am off this morn- 
ing for rabbits and birds.” Cadiz can be reached by rail 
to Hopkinsville, Ky., thence by stage to Cadiz. Matt and 
Joel McKinney will gladly assist any strangers to make 
themselves comfortable, and put them on the track of game. 
—J. D, H. 


OntTaARI0.—Belleville.—The deer shooting this season has 
been one of the most successful on record, no less than 500 
head of these beautiful animals having been killed in the 
northern townships of this county (Hastings) since the sea- 
son opened, and one of the bucks weighed 280 pounds 
dressed. Jucks were also more plentiful than usual, and 
squirrels, woodcock and plover were numerous, but sni; e 
were scarce. In order to prevent the indiscriminate 
slaughter of ducks, arrangements are being made to protect 
the great marshes a few miles northeast of the city, which 
comprise some of the best feeding grounds in Canada.— 
R. 8. B. 


TENNESSEE.—Savannah, Dec. 5, 1882.—Since I last wrote 
you we have had several killing frosts and a light snow fall. 
As a consequence the weeds have been kiiled and the shoot- 
ing greatly improved. Iwas out one day last week and 
bagged seventeen quail. Several ducks have been killed 
recently near here, but have not ‘‘come in” in any large 
number as yet. Some geese are reported in the river bottom, 
and a large flock flew over town yesterday, flying quite low. 
—WILL. 


CHARLESTON, Il., Dec. 28,—John Cartright has bagged 
102 quail from 10th to 23d inst. The largest bag was made 
on the 18th inst.—thirty-one quail. The quail are getting 
along finely in this locality. John Parker and Plaska 
Moore killed a large coyote yesterday noon, one and a 
quarter miles northeast of this city.—Fox SQuiRREL. 


Snipe.—Owen Sound, Ont.—Four years ago, while in 


Manitoba, I shot and killed or wounded twenty-two snipe | 


(the long-billed with stripes on the back) in one shot, hav- 
ing a charge of No. 7 shot. I have told this to several, but 





| they generally looked incredulous or laughed.—H. @. T. 





| Camp Lire F lickeyings. 


“That reminds me.” 


| HE is a little fuel for the camp-fire. Jack is a good 
| £2 sort of a fellow, but is “given” to telling fish and 
snake stories sometimes. We were down at Smith’s grocery 

one evening roosting around on the barrels and boxes. The 
wind was howling and the snow drifting outside at a fearful 
rate, and Jack was drawing on his imagination and telling 
us about how many charges of shot he used in trying to kill 
a cat, when Bill Y—, an old frontiersman and miner, extri- 
cated himself from the cracker barrel, sliced off a piece of 
cheese and exclaimed: 

“Talk about tenacity of life and hard critters to kill, you 
oughter seen some shootin’ that 1 did once!” 

Jack opened his eyes and invited Bill to go ahead and 
give us the benefit of his experience, Expecting a story 
about a grizzly or some other ‘‘varmint” we hitched around 
and were all attention. 

“Well,” said Bill, ‘It was out in the Black Hills. I had 
been down to Cheyenne and bought a new Winchester. I 
wanted to try it on something to see how she would curry, 
sol went out back of the camp, and the first thing 1 set 
eyes on was ald Ike Irving’s horse. I thought that would 
be a good thing to practice on, so 1 drew a bead right square 
between its eyes and pulled. I saw the critter kinder jump 
| a little as the bullet struck, but it did not tumble, so i un- 
| hitched again. i saw where the second bullet struck—right 

between the eyes—but the eyes kept staring at me just the 
same as before, so (helping himself to a handful of loose 
muscatels) | fired again and again, until I had empticd the 
magazine, and every bullet struck between its eyes, and 
that air horse stood there just as well as ever ” 

‘‘Now Bill!” exclaimed Jack, ‘‘that’s too thin altogether. 
How fat away were you from that horse?” 

‘‘About forty yards,” 

‘‘And you—you fired seventeen .44 calibre bullets in be- 
tween his eyes and didn’t knock him off his feet?” 

“Yes,” responded Bill, sidling toward the door, ‘‘you see 
old Ike was a carpenter, the two I’s were capitals (old Ike’s 
initials), the horse was a sawhorse, and—” 

| Bill had just time to get outside the door when a starch 
| box crashed against it and flew into kindling woed. But 
Jack called him back again, and in a few minutes the store 
was blue with the smoke of Smith’s best Havanas. 

Tron RAMROD. 








| Sea and River Sishing. 





Samias, Worse and worse, but how wilt thou live; 
Epiton. By angling; O ‘tis a stately occupation to stand foure 
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Inguinek, New York.—$i5. 


D. S., Rushford, N. Y.—See answer toc. B. V 


J.K, R., Cate, N. Y.—Any of the gunsmiths advertisTog iu this 


; paper can take the bulge out of your gun. 


C. G.S., Port Washington.—A “brace” signifies two, and never in | 
correct hunters’ parlance does it mean three, 


| 

“Mainz Fox Hunt.” —Will correspondent who sent us account of | 
*‘Maine Fox Hunt” please favor us with his address? | 
H. H., Dorchester.—You can get an excellent gun of the makers 
named. Wedonot think the grip liable to get out of order. | 
| 


J. C. M., Boston, Mass.—-For note about the combination ritle and 
gun see last issue, page 421. The same arm Is advertised under an- 
other name. 

J. F. W., Camden, N. J.--Photographs of birds in flight have been 
published in England; but we are not aware that they can be ob- 
tained in this country. 


CyB. V.—The Roper gun was an improvement over the old muzzle- 
loader, but not equal to a breech-loader of to-day. The mechanism 
of the gun is cumbersome. 


J. E., Cleveland, O.—The arm was manufactured by the Provi- 
dence Tool Compary. Youcan probably secure one by writiag to 
the New York or Boston dealers. i 


D. M., New York.—Read Barbour’s book on Florida, published by 
Appleton’s; and hardbook published by Savannah, Florida and 
Westera Railroad, Savannah, Georgia. 

J. ¥F, W.—Danbury, Conn.—Highlands, in Macon county, North 
Carolina, is reached via the Piedmont Air Line Railroad, to Walhalla, 
8. C., from which it is distant 3) miles. 


Frep §. K., Chicago, N. Y.—The only two books published by Mr. 
Van Dyke are “‘Flirtation Camp; or, Rifle. Rod and Gun in Califor- 
nia,’ and ‘The Still-Hunter.’’ We can supply either; price, $2. 

F., Amelia C. H., Va.—I found the inclosed fly on a quail killed 
to-day. I have never found one before. Perhaps itis the partridge 
fly? a It is the partridge fly. We have frequently found them 
on quail, : 


G. H. P., Middletown, Cr.—Where canI get a copy of the ‘‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Philadelphia Academy,”’ part 2d, ona what price? 
Ans. Apply to Edward J. Nolan, M.D., Academy of Natural 
Sciences, corner Nineteenth and Race streets, Phila. Price for the 
whole volume $6.25. 

W. P., Phila.—Can you direct me how to procure a medium priced 
work on trout culture? Ans. ‘Domesticated Trout,’’ by Livingston 
Stone, published by Osgood, Boston. Price $2.50, we believe. Write 
to Mr. Stone, Charlestown, N. H., for fuil information. 

W. N. M., Bellevue, Ohio.—1. You can get the glass by ordering 
through any of the dealers in rifles. 2. Either one of the rifles men- 
tioned will answer, they are all in use on the ranges, and choice is 
much a matter of individual taste. 3, In selecting powder take any 
one of the standard makes, but do not use a cheap beoné. 


J. S., Hensler, Mercer county, D. T.—W#l you please inform me 
if there is any such animal as a black badger. Ans. Tiere is no | 
species which is black, put a black specimen of the common badger 
might be found, just as we sometimes see a black woodchuck. a biack 
chipmunk, or a ulack robin. The phenomenon of melanism is anal- 
ogous to that of albinism. 


C. E. N., Lindsay.—A great many people say that our common 
crow (C. americann) migrates, and others say if remains all winver 
in the swamps. I myself have seen them in mid-winter in very 
severe winters. Ans. The crow undoubtedly migrates. Those seen 
in winter are probably Nortnern birds which have come to us, while 
those which are with us in summer have gone further South. 


_ By, Virginia,—‘‘Don a bye.’’ What do you mean by that expres- 
sion? A “nye” in the dictionaries means a dweliing. Ans. ‘This 
word, used in connection with Field Trials, signifies that tae dog to 
which it is appliea wins his heat. without running for it. For in- 
stance, supposing that there are nine dogstorun. Their names are 
drawn in pairs, and the last name drawn, having no competitor, is 
entitled to his heat just the same as though there had been ten dogs, 
and he had beaten the one drawn against him; or, in other words, 
he has a ‘‘bye.” 

V. A. B., Laudont, Ontario,—I have had forthe past six months 
four trout in an aquarium, water constantly runing. Temperature 
at present 42 deg., Fabr. oe summer — occasionally flies 
and worms (not often). Until lately they huve been remarkably 
healthy, when one diedand now another is going. The only 
abnormal I can see is a white film which is inning to surroun 
toe butt of the tail. I have tried to rub it off, thinking it may be of 
a fungoid nature. The water is from our water works, and 1s beauti- 
ful spring water, flowing through iron ovtside, and in the house 
pay 3: ipes. Could you suggest any remedy? I haveseen the same 
on fish. Ans. It is provably a fungus growth, akin to the so- 

ed salmon disease of Kurope. It sometimes comes from injuries, 
as handling, etc. Donotrubit off. Ifnostoo bad, er 
bath every day and put gravel ia the tank for them torubon. Make 
the salt bath moderucely strong—sea-water is good. om 





houres in a colde morning, and to have his nose bitien with fr@st before 
his bait be mumbled with a fish. 
“Enadintion” (J. Lilly. 1591), Act [V., xe. 2. 


WINTER TALKS ON SUMMER PASTIMES. 
Vill.—-ODDS AND END&. 

I would do what | pleased, and doing waat i pleased, J shoul! have 
my will; and havizg my will, Ishould be contented; and when one 
is contented there is no more to be desired; and when there is uo 
more to be desired, there is an end of it.—Cervanies 


AT a recent sitting of the local brotherhood, one of them 
£% was moved to murmur thus: 

“My usually placid temper is often disturbed by the 
stupid criticisms which outside barbarians sometimes pro- 
nounce upon our gentle pastime. Their ignorance is their 
only excuse. But men have no business to speak dogmat- 
ically upon a subject of which they know nothing, And 
this is just the mental status of those who speak dispar- 
agingly of angling and of those who engage in it. There 


is «a thousand times more of the divine clement of saint: 


liness in our harmless and healthful recreation than in the 
dirt-worm habit of perpetualiy delving for filthy lucre, and 
there is a great deal more of rock-bed common scnse in a 
man who cheerfully spends ten dollars to preserve bis health 
than in one who would rather jeopard his health than spend 
a dollar. No honest angler would ever wet a line if there 
were nothing in the ait besides the mere matcrial pleasure it 
affords him. But it has other ana higher attractions— 
attractions which reach into the esthetic realm and lift its 
votariés up to the very border-land of Bulah.” 

“We can all, I am sure,” said another of our number, 
“speak from our own personal experience on this point. 
Two or three hours a day of the forty or fifty I pass on 
angling-waters every year, give me all the fishing 1 desire. 
The intervening time is filled up very delightfuliy in leis- 
urely rambling through the silent wovuds; in reclining 
beneath some umbrageous arbor, 

‘Whose green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a checker’d shadow on the ground,’ 
and which overlooks the lake or stream on the borders of 
which I have pitched my tent; in clambering to the summit 
of some lofty eminence which gives me an enchanting view 
of the vast forests spread out illimitabiy before me; in float- 
ing hither and thither, where the kingly salmon 


‘Cuts with his flashing oars the silvery stream;’ 


in listening to the music of singing birds and to the melody 
of rippling waters; in laziiy loitering about our cosy camp; 
in filling my exuiting lungs with the pure atmosphere in 
which I am enveloped, and in inhaling the delectable odors 
of the virgin woods as they are borne to me by the summer 
zephyrs which sweep down from the forest-clad mountains 
with the refreshing balminess of the breath of the morning. 
Fishing is buta pleasant incident in these forest experiences. 
To me. it simply gives zest to what, independently of it, 
is a source of perpetual delight. Possibly, at first, 1 might 
not have sought out these quiet places if 1 had had no taste 
for angling; but certain it is that ungling would never have 
come to be to me what it is if it had not been associate! 
with, and if it were not a part of, these other and higher 
sources of mental and physical delights. I am sure, also, 
that I am not exceptional either in my tastes or in my habits 
from the great mass of the brotherhood. There is nota 
fluttering leaf, a rippling, rapid, a silver cascade, a mo- 
mentary sun-glint, a- passing shadow, a bird note, a tiny 
flower, a feathery. fern, or any one of a thousand other 
‘things of beauty’ we see and hear whcte our pastime 
draws us, which is not remembered by the appreciative 
angler equally with the rise and strike and swirl of trout or 


salmon.’ 
“That is true, every word of it,” was the reply. “Angling 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Jan, 4, 1883. 








never yet made a bad man worse, while it has made a great 
the evenings? 


nay good men better. I admit that all anglers are not saints, l 
but I insist that they would be less saintly if they were not | only two of you to contribute to the common stock.” 
anglers. For the recreation brings its votaries into closeand | ‘‘That would be true if my friend was like some fellows I 


cons‘ant contact with whatever is sublime and beautiful and 
exalting in nature, and no one can long hold communion and 
loving fellowship with the thing created without acquiring 
a higher appreciation of the beneficence, wisdom and power 
of its Creator.” 

“There is,” I suggested, ‘‘one beautiful thing about angling 
which is well worth taking into account: one never wearies 
of it. Other pleasures grow stale or insipid, but this acquires 
new fascination with every new experience. This is the 
verdict of all who, ‘e’en down to old age,’ have secured 
mental rest and physical vigor from the practice of the gentle 
art, which good Sir Henry Wotton found to be ‘rest to his 
mind, a cheerer of spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer 
of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of passions, a procurer of 
contentedness, bégetting peace and patience in those who 
profess and practice it.’ 

‘I have a friend who is the very type and embodiment of 
a happy angler and an honest man. 

‘Age sits with decent grace, upon his visage, 
And worthily becomes his silver locks; 

He wears the narks of many years well spent, 
Of virtue, truth well tried, and wise experience.’ 

‘‘He has fished for fifty years, and is to-day even more eager 
to take his place on angling waters than when he first felt 
the ecstatic thrill which comes to all who have ever had the 
good fortune to killa salmon. Here is what he says to me 
in a recent note: 


“es to say.” 


of monks in a cloister or of a bevy of savans in a salon.” 


latively grave, but to be innocently happy. 


wise. 
deal of nonsense; more than any man in all Venice.’ 


gloaming and our night retreat. 


disgust a scholar.” 


“Av Home, Dec. 12, 1882. 
is its subject. 


**My dear D.: 
stimulant to one’s wit.” 


‘“*‘What has become of you? Have you again been playing Cincin- 
natus on your Western ranch, or are you simply digging yourself out 
from beneath the political avalanche under which you and all of us 
were buried in November? 

“As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so do I pant for the 
coming of the time of the singing of birds when it will be right to 
go a-fishing, where 


‘Soft whispers run along the leafy woos, 
And mountains whistle to the murmuring floods.’ 


“What a blessed time we shall have (D. V.) exploring the beautiful 
lakes mapped out for us by our faithful henchman, wherein no white 
man has ever yet cast a fly! I have ‘dreams in the night’ about them; 
for I know what they must be from what we have already seen of 
two of them. Husband your vitality, my dear fellow,’that, you may 
be able to make the circuit. 

“Six months yet before the 20th of June! Meanwhile I will have 
passed my seventieth birthday, and as you, old chap, are ‘there or 
thereabouts,’ you cannot greatly boast over your humble servant. 
But, next to a vigorous youth commend me to alusty old age 
and this is what both of us have had vouchsafed to us—for which 
devout thanks. But would it have been so but for the rest, recupera” 
tion and repose which have come to us from our annual visits to 
salmon waters? 

“No politics in mine, if you please, for polities at present form no 
part of my mental ailment. Isimply keep the run of things—feel- 
ing very much as Bret Harte’s Abner Dean of ‘The Society of the 
Stanislaus” felt: 

‘Then Abner Dean, of Angel’s, raised a point of order, when 

A chunk of old red sandstone struck him in the abdomen, 

And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curied up on the floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more.’ 

**As ever and forever, yours, 


laughter; but we always find it pleasanter 
than at each other. He is walking 


that direction, persistently uses it like a giant. No 


nor their hearty friendship either. 
less offensive. 


” 


ance, 


Cleopatra: 
Charmion—“ Twas merry Wheh ‘ : 
You waged on your angling; when your diyer 
Did hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he a 
With fervency drew up.” : 


a miserly sqrt.of a follow: who, would.almogi.. literally. le 





i Ad 
“The lakes referred to in the foregoig note are trout lakes’ 
in the vicmily of the salmon river myself and friend:ad- |,¥¢ : Tos 
nually visit. We had heard of them but could find noone; a twelve-month, 
who had ever visited all of them. Last summer! we “re- 
quested our local servitor to hunt them up and make’ ama 
of them. This he has done, and I anticipate as much 
pleasure in visiting them as I do in fishing our favorite pools 
for salmon—not alone because ~ ete ae to find, them ! 
full of trout, but because we have found, the; two or.three || OF ssepted witl 
of the group we have already seen perfect. gems. of beauty: } sacked ‘exe as wou d a spendthrift who had 
From my very first visit to the woods D.haveshad:a passion | stanct it riotous living, 
to hunt up new places, and make side: excurstons°whenévét || 2)” You-semember- the: ease: of 









‘‘But,” said my questioner, ‘chow do you manage to pass 
ou must get talked out after a while, with 


know, who are really ‘talked out’ before they begin to talk 
at all, because they never have anything either useful or 


hat’s all very well, but for my,part, when I am in the 
woods 1 don’t care to be very ‘edifying’ myself nor to be 
very greatly edified by others, if by ‘edifying’ you mean 
only such conversation as would be expected from a party 


‘Nor do I, for I don’t go to the woods myself to be super- 
My companion 
is au fait in.all the intricacies of the law, in all the mysteries 
of the sciences, and, like all the graduates of Old Union 
when its historical President was at its head, he is as pro- 
found in the classics as he is familiar with curreut events. 
There is no subject about which he cannot converse— 
gravely, if the subject demands it, or humorously if other- 
And as for myself, ask him, and if his friendship 
does not induce him to hide my faults, he will tell you that, 
while lounging around our camp-fire, I talk ‘an a 

0; 
there is neither wearisome sameness nor somnolent gravity 
in our party of two during the restful hours between early 
If our conversation is'not 
always what would please a fool if it is never what would 


“Tcan very well believe that; but it has always seemed 
to me that at least a third party is necessary to give piquancy 
to personal jests; for how can one laugh at his own joke, 
or how can the other fellow be expected to laugh when he 
A looker on in such an encounter isa mighty 


‘‘As to that, we are never without subjects that provoke 
to laugh with 
on thin ice’and 
making a dangerous experiment with assumed friendship 
who habitually indulges in either personal or practical jokes. 
He must be something more than a saint who ‘alwiys,.re- 
ceives them with equanimity, and he a great deal worse 
than an average sinner who, having a giant's ‘strength in’ 
‘ptac- 
tical joker’ ever long retains the hearty respect Of his trietids, 
A’ persistent“ punster is 
He is only a bore; thée“other fellow is a nuis- 


‘Talking of practical jokes, “yow' réiiember' ‘thé ‘good 
thing’ played on Mark Antony “when. f¥-was, fishing with | 


“Tony must have Uboen‘in ‘asswaettempered mood just 
then to have received,the joke, complaceatly,..,.1 once wed 


on the brink of the best,.‘spring-hoje’, within... five..miles’ 
circuit, in order Lo: retain; itg,.monopoly.....To., punish, him 
for his unsportsmanlike behayior,., one, of, the..guides was 
bribed. to Jaunch ahemlock, bush,,upor. the current..every 
two, minutes, at a point just above, the, coveted .spring-hole; ' 
and while the astonished angler went up. stream ;to. nvesti- 
gate, another chap took possession apd; held it, through the 
day, .” When told. of the joke. instead of enjoying it be .was 
very arigry, and 1 doubt, whether he had a hearty laugh in 


“The danger of ‘practical “jokes,” I “interposed, ,‘‘is. that 
they are generally aimed at the most vulnerable point in-the 
Victim’s harness.” “For this rédgon, as in the case just. cited, 
they cut, because they ate somehow felt to be deserved, . A 
proverbially “thrifty” chap would ‘hot feel ‘half so much 
offended by bemg presepted with the empty shell of a 
“wasted his sub- 


” Our. practical. joker 


: 2g thing worth visiting.’ “To™ do ‘86 often | ; : 
Se ee ee 2 ih | exemplary. of.our number, whe.said to him: 


involved hard work, but that fact’simply ‘added’ to the. fas- 


cination of the habit, and, Iam inclined ‘to beliéve,. lias | 


contributed to the large measure, of Vigor which: has can: 
tinued with me through all. these decades,.. Now,that Lave 
reached my three-score years.and ten» may: not: be able:to 
pase over rough places or'clini: steep hills as sprightly asin 
the long ago, but L ean do botli passibly well still, ‘aad find 
no abatement, in the €tlight’ thesé adventures and the 'pfeas- 
ant places they teveal atford me, “Indeed, Tam: not gure 
that my-fondness for theni has not eyen outta, iny passion 
for the excitement,derived from, the more material incidents 
connected; with angling..: OF this, hewever, Lam,sure, that 
every nea'-eXploration irevcals.40.-me new: beauties; that 
many pretty vitsef “séenery that» in my’ former’ greater 
haste“were -passed“'by unihorweed ) now ‘attract ‘py’ attention 
ant extvite my #mifatiot!~" Whether ‘this is because we be- 
come moré observant “as we Advalice in. years, oF ‘because 
our. tastes, like, our, yirtnes, and. ous, vices, grow, by. what 
they, feed upon, L.cannot-saye: But this L, know, that.t look 
forward ‘to:ao phise of :the pastime with more glowing ani 
ticipation than th these deligitful! rainbles?’. «ite. Ft ood 
iost Linoticd! sdid® one Of “our ééteries “that? you speak of 
yourself and’ fri¢nd ini way ‘thit ‘léives the 'itapression: that 
you tw6 make’ up your ehtire partyin, thes¢ annval exeur- 
sions. Is that so?” "Geos ott yattatted Dives, ontss 
‘\¥es, Bol, because: we, are. unsociable:.or, exclusive, . but 
because we: have bot becn taught: by experidiice vthatothe 
fewer cogs the less friction. « bnave Known the ‘start “ofva 
patty of five or six delayed fora week because’ ‘some one of 
thé number was not quite ready; And not-irfrequently” the 
equaniiiifty Of a Whole Camb 1S disturbed Because, some ‘one 
Wishes to go when others do ,not,.of to. stay, when. others 
wish to ‘fold up, their tents, Jike the Arubs,:and:silent steal 
away...:,Ip.@ erowd, some: are ‘night binds,: who :never care 
to.'go. home: ’til «morning, ersto bed either, while others 
deen slecy anthregular: hours as técéssary to-comfort in the 
ey el thu ey wy tay ein 

ually well, ‘but, ‘though they miiy tot say 80, eich in their 
Ras Wish, “tater deat clharmers away”, Ht i. best, there 





fore, When if,can be done,.tuat only ibose.. whose, temperar 
ments:;and. home, babits,are. ‘similar, should .camp. .iegether, 


thatias little:as possible should dinterpose to- mar the pleasure 


ofthese fovet b-visits.- Myfirst éxperieneds were iX-crowds:' | 










Laterioniinthe! n , ye he att Comp nitons’ “was 
doedtay ettaaibeds enti hartowe ree (Sate tO OF We 


comfort and pf times and seasons A 8 
joe ie tan 





5 fy By: 
nded into one.” ’ 


had begun to remark, when he was interrupted-by . tlie most 


Now,:  Jeemes, .my. good .felow,:-L::see -what. you are 
diving.at.....You,know only too well.how. you always fasci- 
nate me, when you draw, your long. bew,, and you. know. just 
as well that my time is up;,and.yet-you are, deliberately and 
with coldly.concected, malice, trying to: beguile .me¢ into tor- 
petiulness and thereby. subject.me toa ‘curtain lecture? when 

get, home,,..But.you.can’t play.any. such ;practical, joke..on 
me any. more then, you ae humbug. me: by. telling me} 
was hitched to.a.log when _, felt, the twitch. of, a..salmon, 
So, ‘go to’ old mun, and good night to.all of you.” -G. D, 


igo ee J tt te eee 


MY. FIRST: FLY: ROD: 
RiMTRISCENCES' of tite RANGELEY LAKES —1, 


o6 ee is ‘true: of other: pastimes: ts “pre-eminent! 
vt VV .-tone-.ef angling. « No other: affords: s0o'many'inci- 
dents that ituis 'a:pleasufe to remember and @ greater pleasure 
to receunt to. appreciative and sympathizing listeners.” So 
says Mr. George Dawson in his pleasant ‘‘ Winter: Talks: on 
Summer Pastimes”.in FOREST:AND. STREAM, and :itis: well 
said. .The readers, of. FOREST AND: STREAM are ‘appreciative 
and sympathizing listeness,’: and, must: confess ta-beth the 
“p re” and the j‘greater pleasure”... soa “ 
The-interyal ROS CeN TAR first; trout, caught..with:.a tape 
string and a.pin.hook,, and. miy-first.fly. rod, was. long: one. 
Lhe art of. fly-fishing was certajnly jin:its infancy, if not-un- 
born in, Maine.in my boyhood, I, do; net «emember even 
seving, a fly rod, or, heariug of; an, angler, who ased one, tik 
the border land of young-man-hood was, well, nigh passed, 
After the tape.string.and,.pin .hook, came.,the,alder.:‘pole,” 
as light and straight as, one eight or.nine feetJong. could :be 


sat 


found, furnished, with a twelve foot fishline and. trout hook | 


from the village store,,,. This was kept in, readiness on the, 
shed beam, high up out of the reach of younger brothers aud 
sisters, aud When its Owner was tired ‘of, lessons, or longed 
for the opén dir, the bablitig ‘brook, znd. sympathetic soli- 
tude, it would be’ tukén’ down, the brook, sougat, all the 
well-known little pools under bank or log or stone carefully 
approached, and almost always the virtue of effort, if not of 
skill, was rewarded.:., site eel MaGitt syle 10 aes 
_Tbis brook, .can-near-my father’s hoase, and so was easy: 
of:access, and to.this factiis ewing greatly the growth -and; 
culture.of the anglea’s love imme.:.df L-had:bat:an :hour-to: 


pie Tey & fot 


‘spare L,could, yield 1o.the allurement,: if inclined... To :thig,: 


‘too, is. owing. , days,| \p 
;which sometimes is wanting, and, I think, a heulth te body: tides J : 
‘and mind, which is sometimes nearly or quite sacrificed in! Why not then still call them camps? It is a far more suitable 


thut.a charny..was..added.to. 


. 
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the service of early study and discipline. The trout brook, 
I may add, had almost an equal rival in the salt water bay 
into which it found its way. This bay wasnearly land-locked> 
a-jutting point leaving only a narrow passage for outgoing 
and incoming coasters, and ‘ts rambling shores were charm 
ingly indented with little coves, while its surface . was 
broken by a small island and several large rocks, which, 
while they made navigation difficult, added picturesquéness 
and afforded capital opportunities for cunner and! ‘other 
small fishing. Memory has stored away the experienced of 
many a pleasant day spent in rowing and fishing and ex- 
ploring the shore in that bay, and often brings them back in 
bright light. A Coopci’s Virgil, still on, my, shelf, w 
sometimes compagnon d+ voyage, not becatde Was, tout 
loved or highly appreciated, but beéause it was, a,dea) 
pleasanter to con a task recubans”'subfegmine agi, oF 
rather sub- tegmine pint in the cool breeze, than in, the 
attic chamber which served for both ‘sléeping room and 
study at home. oe lel atcitha 
In the course of time the alder’ poll Bay’ place to'a jomsed 
ash brook rod, and equipped with “this I yct'foith ong Jul 
morning, one of a party of five; éqially Jovirs of. the ingle 
and equally guiltless of any knowledge’ of. the fly, for, the 
unknown region of the Rangeley Lakes, We had heard, of 
them and their famous trotit, antt out bosoms were ne we 
expectations. The fraifi‘Yropped b§ at noon ‘At Bethel, ans 
after dinner, haying pro ie a Cartiage, and driver, wé 
were forthwith on‘ ott “thrtfer’ way, The toad iiiakes its 
way down BetHel Fill,’ alofb thé’ course of the: Androscog- 
gin to Bear “Rivéy,” chdssts' Bedt . River, follows up. its 
left bank clear to its. Soarée in‘ the’ Grafton Mountains, 
turns through the Notch under the noble brow of: Speckle 
Face, ‘and’ so: on ‘to-'Upton, at the foot of Umbagog. , 7 
mere mention of these names and thik. slight tracing of, f 
course, will call up in'the ininds Of ‘tmiiny # reader of Fp 
‘EST AND STREAM “as ‘beautiful scenery as ‘cAn be found of 
its kind, ‘did the visits to Screw Augur Falls and the’ jail 
natural‘ cufidsifies which of ‘course ‘must bé , séen the first 
time ' Ort! ‘passes that way—and more, the pleasatitries of 
jest and song, and a thousand little things which: wike the 
laugh and beguile the tedium of the way, Our driver took 
us up apparently as a party of. pleasure-secking, easy-goin, 
fellows, us the word goes,-ind he was not. far out, of the 
way; but'itled'him'to a liberty of tongue which Was ‘not 
altogether agrecable. One of us at.last suggested that,.hé 
should atichorsome’of his ‘hard words, He did; dnd 'then 
shortly struck up a ‘Methodist ‘tine, and kept it Boing most 
of ‘fhe'time tht test of thé way. We concluded when he 
set'us down he thought ‘he had ‘along a party df- Methodist 
parsons. ; t 
~’ Upton to’'tea.” Mosquitoes and black: flies!” How thick 
they were, ‘and. we-were tnprovided with any défense, We 
wéré sheltered‘ very well a8 Ion'as we Kept to the verandali, 
beliind the'stioke of the smudge, but one ‘stép away from 
that and we were helpless victims. Cambfidgé’ Riyer—the 
latge brovk dignified with that name—which tumbles wider 
the’ bridge; just in front. of the Lake Howse, and thep winds 
and twists through the meadow some three miles ailte river 
{| like to thé lake—was then still abounding with trout. “Alas! ? 
it is not so now. ‘There ‘one could be sure of trout, right 
out‘ of the’ water, for breakfast, if “he Woult get ‘ap ‘an’ tibur 
beforehand and go gut and.catch them. ,Now, if he should 
try the experimefit; te would get~ vile ~pickerel instead, and 
enougly of, them. - Then, however, the trout were:stul therg, 
and: the; desire:to capture a few after supper could-notobe re- 
sisted by twocof, our number... Their, suceess was good; bit 
so, also, was)the success of the imosquitoes aud, black fics. 
Those,two, men, were. sadder. men. that night for their fun; 
and for days adterward. .. it was, however, a; lessom: in ‘seas 
son, .and we al) weuded our.way duly, persteamer Diamond, 
to Cedar Stump, and. the.carry, to Middle Dam, provided 
with, that.delighiful unguent, tar: and oil. Onei thing we 
first. heard at, Upton;:and that was that the best way,totake 
trout:in thatregion,.was With: the: fly, and. therc::my.eyes 
first, rested upon.the. slight, and, flexible form: of ‘a, fly rod, 
With its adjuncts: of. reej, braided silk: line of forty or fitt 
yards, gut leader, aud. stretcher, and dropper flies: 1. toa 
it,in. my hand, gently: tried its diexibility, and wondered: how 
a trout bigger than a tingerlipgi could be- got ontof, the 
water with it. . Ljhayve,seen it since~ that rod—-in the bamtis 
of. its skillful owner, whom J baye met: many,times at the 
oheiabing plage. land many. a noble fish. : 
That, Monday.was a hot day,., The water'was! high} :and 
the Diamond, landed, us gt Cedar Stump -itself.“! They: tela 
us that the carry was but. four,.and)'« half miles: lengnto! 
Angler’s Retreat.at.MiddleDam,.. But: Bonny;,the old horse;; 
was not there, and our luggage,' though mostly Jet: toxbe 
brought by, the horse in the afternoon, was something, and 
though, too, the; heaviest, was taken. by,\our|/ guide, -yet hex 
came heavy; before,the end was,.reaghed, (and, thei legs, iwnd 
used. to any;such, travel on, such 4 road, as, that shen :was<+ip 
is not much better now—ached in every muscle. Ibuw 
| yoted that to declare that.carny, tobe but four-andta halt 
miles Jong, was 4, cheat and a fread, ; 518: uurrh 
| 1 Middle Dam Camp:as | wei /then ‘found it | iv: pietited in 
: Parrar’s Guide Book for: 18381—two log:edbipsin line worth 
and south, separated by « iour-foot:passageway; ands frame 
‘cabin at tight-angles ;withand “touching corner to. ¢orKer 
| the southerly: oue at its sithwest angle, ' Phe north: cabin 
; was.cook ‘house aud cook's quarters..-‘Phesecond was-the 
'third part of -it~dimng aad sitting-tooni, where savory 
| gous Were eaten, and'in the evening, around the gredt open 
| Bvanklin stove: an whicli imost. often a ‘cheerfal fire: was! 
‘blazing, required by the cool: night! air; ‘let ‘the month’ be. 
!what;it would;:.stories ‘were tok, jests were dittered, and 
peals. of Jaughter. poured: forth; the ‘other ‘two-thirds * hy 
‘sleeping sooms/: ‘he former:building also: wus dceupiell } 
isleeping:roomss : Ai platforny extended along the-water side 
‘Of-the two latter'cabins, tle favérite gathering place for 
‘Chatting ‘and smoking:after meals, and ‘espeeiully: in the 
evening light, when the day’s sport) was over) “86 ecion 
Llove:toJinger inithought over the old carp as it then! 
was, for: withits retirement , ite splendid prove tare f and! 
ithe society of genial anglers; which it gathered;‘it had'# fas* 
cination for mb for years, which now [am sorry to why’ 4 
‘gone, and I fear no other place can have. Then no stéanter' 
vexed the waters of Welokennebacook, Mollycbunkemunk, 


F 


Méoséelucmegithtic/ and ‘nd ‘mere’ ‘totitiste found ‘their way 








































ithither:"No grail .evet’ found’ its ‘way thither, “except 
uit ini over! ‘thé Umbagog atid’ the carry on’ it# Se 
weekly afvival at ‘Upton.’ Now, the ‘log cabins’ are ‘stabley 
or: workshops ofthe’ company who lave rebuilt the ’ dupa, 
and justabove staids i twostory hotel, "787 7h oe 
| (Hotel, indeed =T hate the natie as applied’ to ri bitidings 
Yeap aroind the tiqkes foranglets anc tobrists” a Onision: 
quatters ‘they ‘aré'at” Best, arid” trast “be so.” 
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term, and far more attractive in sound to those.who wish to | 
penetrate those regions and try their rough fare. 

The unusual high water interfered with fishing. The best 
pools could not be reached, or if they were, the trout seemed 
not to care much for the bait we offered them. Still, we 
were not altogether without luck, and after a three days 
stay, pushed our way up the lakes to Upper Dam, Indian 
Rock, and so out by Phillips and Farmington with the 
mental decision on the part of each to have a fly rod the 
next time we visited Middle Dam, and that next time should 
be the next season. MOonatIQuot. 


BLUE-BACK TROUT. 


| the year 1844 I visited the Rangeley Lakes, and heard 
from the settlers about the above-named fish. They called 
it simply blue-back—did not class them with the trout. At 
that time, all that was known of this fish was that they run 
up what was called ‘‘Toothaker Cove” into the outlet of 
Quimby Pond, asmall brook, about the tenth to the twentieth 
of October in each year and from the Rangeley Lake. 

They were taken in large quantities by the Rangeley people, 
mostly the poorer classes, from the above stream, with dip- 
nets, and improvised at that. Some used a large bag, or 
sack, spread out with an ash bow and a handle; -and they 
fished for them at night altogether, and made sluices for 
them to run up, with convenient places at the end of these 
to set their nets. The fish run into them, and by this method 
each man would secure several bushels of a night. ‘I'hey 
were cured for keeping in many ways, some by salting, 
others by drying, and still others by smoking; some dressed 
them, and others cured them whole. 

It was proverbial of certain families that they lived on 
blue-backs and crossbills—the crossbills were bira: they also 
dried whole, without dressing and so provided their summer 
food in the fall and winter beforehand. 

The blue-back was never seen in any of the other lakes 
until after the building the ‘‘Upper Dam,” about the year 
1858, when we hunters discovered them below the — 
where they stayed until the river was entirely frozen up. 
They were never fished for with a hook, but either netted 
or speared. p 

I well remember getting greatiy excited while spearing 
them one night by pine torchlight at the apron of Upper 
Dam, and slipped in, trying to save a nice one, where it was 
over my head, in icewater. 

This was above the Mollychunkemunk Lake, into which 
lake they probably finally went. No other time of year-are 
they now, or ever have been seen, except the late fall months. 

About this time (1858) they were discovered in the Kenne- 
bago River, and Rangeley stream (outlet of Rangeley Lake), 
above Indian Rock, but 1 believe were never fished for there. 

I have fished all the lakes from Rangeley to Umbagog, 
winter and summer since that time (1844), but have never 
seen a blue-back in any other place than the above, nor at 
any other time of the year. 

And I have never seen them in any river or stream con- 
tiguous to these lakes, although Ihave fished Magaloway. 
Pamachene, Cupsuptuc, Beema, Kenebago, Rapid rivers, 
and many smaller streams for the last thirty-five years, and 
T never saw one that weighed over six ounces. 


BetrHet, Me., December, 1882. J. G. Ricu. 


‘FLORIDA FISHES. 


I’ the proceedings of the United States National Museum 
for 1882 we notice ‘‘Notes on Fishes Observed About 
Pensacola, Florida, and Galvestun, Texas, with Descriptions 
of New Species,” by Prof. D. 8. Jordan and Chas, H. Gil- 
bert. The report covers sixty-eight pages, therefore we can 
— extract those things which will interest our anglers. 
he tarpum, Megalops atlanticus, C. and V., is common 
along the Gulf coast, but only scales were obtained. It 
reaches a length of some six feet. Its habit of leaping out 
of the water, like the mullet, causes it to be dreaded by the 
fishermen. Itis said that several persons have been killed 
or injured when in small boats by the grand ecaille leaping 
into the boat. It seems to the writers that the specific name 
of Atianticus should be adopted as the name of this species, 
being the oldest nate ever really conferred on it, instead of 
cyprinoid:s, thrissoides, and giganteus, 

Spanish mackerel were abundant in spring and summer 
and are one of the most important food fish, The pompano 
is also abundant and reaches a weight of ten or twelve 
pounds. The bluefish, Pomatomus saltatriz, is rather com- 
mon about Pensacola and is valued as food; it is rare or un- 
known at Galveston. The red snapper, Lutjanus blackfordi, 
is at present taken in far greater numbers than any other on 
our Gulf coast; at Pensacola it is the most important food 
fish, and in the New Orleans market it is sold in greater 
numbers than-all other species combined; it is taken with 
hook and line on the ‘‘snapper banks,” usually from five to 
—_— miles off shore, and reaches a weight of thirty-five 
pounds, 

The fish known at different places on our coast as red 
drum, channel bass, redfish, etc., Scia#na ocellata, is the 
most important food fish on the Texas coast, the amount 
taken exceeding that of all other species combined. A 
good fish when not too Jarge. It reaches a weight of forty 
—. the large specimens being known as bull redfish. 

he serratures on the opercle, which are conspicuous in or- 
dinary specimens, wholly disappear with age, the edge of 
the bone being finally entire and wholly covered by skin. 
This change takes place gradually, being complete at a 
oo of about thirty inches. Colors of adults, deep brassy 
yellow above, verging toward orange on the sides; belly, 
white ; head, bronze, darker above; a band of deeper 
brooze backward from eye. Young without bronze’shades, 
all of which intensify with age; scalesin the young with 
darker shades forming undulating streaks; these ob- 
literating with age; fins all pale, tinged with red- 
dish, the pectoral most red; second dorsal and caudal 
somewhat dusky. Mouth white within; lining of opercle 
black. Caudal spots (ocella) varying much in size, some- 
times wanting; sometimes two or three or even eight or ten 
or more in number. About nineteen out of twenty individ- 
a the normal single ocella on each side. It is yel- 
owish, 


SrrirPep Bass in CHESAPEAKE Bay.— Washington, D. C. 
—As to the striped bass the past summer, they abounded in 
Chesapeake Bay and the rivers and inlets along its coast to 
an extent unsnown for many years. Early in the season 
there were thousands of them from five to eight inches long. 
Later they were succeeded by great numbers of larger fish, 
say, from twelve to eighteen inches long. The pike, formerly 
numerous in those waters, disappeared some ten years ' 
and now apike is never seen there at all.—M. G. ExLzey, MD. 





STRIPED BASS OR ROCK FISH. — 


0% the last fifty years our striped bass has borne with- 

out question the specific name lincatus, in connection 
with the generic name Labrax of Cuvier, or, later, that of 
Roccus, of Mitchell. It is however doubtful whether the 
species has any claim to the name lineatus, other than that 
of fifty years undisturbed possession. 

The name Sciena lineata was given by Bloch about a hun- 
dred years ago to some fish supposed to be from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and which, according to Schneider, who consid- 
ered it a variety simply) differs from the common European 
bass (Labraz lupus, Cuv.) in having the lower jaw longer, 
the dorsal spines 8, and the sides with yellow lines. Bloch’s 
original description (which I have now at hand) is thus 
summarized by La Cépide: 

Eight spinous rays in the first dorsal fin; one spine and 
twelve soit rays in the second; three spines and ten soft 
rays in the anal; the Jower jaw more advanced than the up- 
per; asingle orifice for each nostril; posterior border of the 
opercle emarginate; general color silvery; back violet, body 
with yellow, longitudinal stripes. 

The figure published by Bloch resembles in a general way 
our striped bass, but the preopercle is represented as armed 
with strong curved spines, both behind and below, as in the 
case with the European bass. 

It appears that the Sctena lineata was either the American 
striped bass, or the bass of Europe. If the former, we have 
to suppose that Bloch was mistaken (as was frequently the 
case with him) in the locality whence he received his speci- 
men, and that his artist had somehow :irawn the armature 
of the preopercle from the European fish. If we suppose 
Bloch to have intended the European species, we have the 
habitat and armature of the preopercle correct, but the 
faint silvery lines along the series of rows of scales (as in: 
our white perch) are exaggerated into ‘‘yellow longitudinal 
stripes.” I do not think it possible to say certainly which 
species Bloch actually had, but it is more likely to have 
been the European than ours. Unless our species can be 
shown to have been the original Seiwna lineata of Bloch, it 
cannot fairly retain the name ineutus, and the oldest name 
actually given to it should be used. 

The oldest name not open to question is that of Perca 
saxatilis of Bloch and Schneider (Systema Ichthyologia, 
edit. posthu., 1801, p. 89). If dineatus be rejected we should 
call the striped bass, Roccus suxatilis, Tam not quite sure 
that it is best to adopt this name, but it is my impression 
that to ‘‘this complexion must we come at last.” In our 
efforts to secure fixity of nomenclature, the law of priority 
is all important, but its rights must not be extended to names 
which have no claim tothem. The end to be attained by 
our rules is defeated, if the names which we adopt as oldest 
really belong to some other species, and only confusion 
comes of the adoption of ancient names of uncertain appli- 
cation. Davip T. JoRDAN. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Dec. 21. 


LORENZO PROUTY. 

T’ is with deep sorrow that I record the death of Mr. Lorenzo 

Prouty, for many years at the head of the fishing tackle depart- 
ment of the house of Bradford & Anthony, Boston. 

For nearly a score of years had I known him and never in any 
other character than a courteous gentleman, a devoted angler and, 
an honest man, Amid the din of the busy town, at his duty, it was 
my pleasant privilege to ‘‘drop in’”’ for a few moments and exchange 
words with him about babbling brooks and secluded lakes and the 
fish thereof, and to see him no longer as of yore is another bitterness 
added to life’s fast increasing tally. His loss will be deeply felt by 
all fishermen who were wont to replenish their kit at his deft 
hands, and his sudden and sad “taking off’’ will be deplored by all 
who knew him. . 

Thus do I make brief pause to place an honest tribute of praise and 
affection upon the fall of a kind friend, a boon companion in camp 
or by the waters, a pure-minded and an honest angler. The memory 
of such is precious! 

Requiescat in pace! In this prayer, I am sure, all brethren of the 
gentle art will join with me. oO. W. R. 


Lorenzo Prouty died suddenly at his residence in Chelsea, on Sat- 
urday last, aged 43 years. 

It will be sad news indeed to the many near and distant friends of 
Mr. Prouty at the beginning of the new year to hear of his decease, 
and sadder still when they learn that the summons came suddenly, 
just as he was about to embark in business with a friend of years’ 
standing and with every prospect of success. 

Mr. Prouty had been inthe employ of Messrs. Bradford & Anthony, 
of this city, for twenty-seven years, and was known far and near by 
all lovers of the rod and gun asa gentleman particularly adapted 
for the position which he occupied at the head of the fishing tackle 
department of the abeve house. He was a true sportsman, a keen 
lever of nature, a companionable friend, a tender husband, a 
devoted father and a man of the strictest integrity. 

It was expected, by his intimate friends, at least, that he would 
have an interest in the business of Messrs. Bradford & Anthony after 
their retirement, he having done much to build up that particular 
branch of their business for which he was by nature and education 
so well qualified; but it was not to be, and during December he left 
them to engage in a similar business witlf his friend, Mr. George B. 
Appleton, also so long and favorably known as beiag connected with 
the same house. 

Returning from New York, where he had been with Mr. Appleton 
for the purchase of goods for the new establishment, under the 
pressure of business of a different nature from that to which he had 
been accustomed, he was prostrated by illness, and in a moment of 
temporary insanity committed the act which caused his death. 

From the fact that upon returning consciousness he had no 
knowledge of what he had done, and that his future prospects 
were at once of the most flattering nature, itis clearly shown that 
he was in no way responsible for the act which has caused many a 
heart to bleed and tear to flow. 

No words of sympathy, however tenderly expressed, no words 
which we can utter, no tears which we may shed can restore to its 
completeness that once so happy, now so desolated home, but to 
her who waits in sadness may come tosoften the asperity of the 
blow, the sad yet feeble consolation that the departed loved one 
will be mourned in many a household throughout ourland. Truly, 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 
Boston, Jan. 2. Cc. W. 8. 


One of our most beloved members of society, a true-hearted fel- 
low-man, a lover of allnature asthe great Designer made it—the 
primeval forest and all that was placed therein, and God’s beautiful 
lakes and streams and their inhabitants—in fact and reality the 
type. of a good man and a true sportsman was Lorenzo Prouty. Few 
men in the New England States were more generally known and 
universally loved. M. 





Sishculture. 


AN OCTOGENARIAN ON CARP. 
R. EDWARD STABLER thus writes to the Baltimore 


American: , 
SanDy SPRING, Md., 9th Month, 26, 1882. 

Editor American: This is my eighty-eighth birthday, and 
to while away the tedium of a slow convalescence from a re- 
cent spell of illness I resort to the pen on this subject, as 
likely to prove more beneficial than that of the gold to some 
persons. 

That the —- will pay, and pay well, without labor or capi- 
tal expended, 1 am fully satisfied, as any one who has an ice 
pond may have an abundant supply in two or three years of 
good fresh fish for the table, and good sport, if that be an ob- 
ject, as he can have in the mountain streams in taking trout 
or bass east of the mountains. I have taken both probably 
by thousands—the trout in the Alleghenies of Maryland, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and also in the parks of thé Rocky 
Mountains, where they attain the weight and size of our shad 
—say to three or four pounds. In Nevada I saw hundreds 
quite of this size and weight. In the Upper Potomac and 
tributaries I have taken bass quite as large; and in my experi- 
ence would say that, with the proper kind of bait, and in the 
hands of an expert, the carp is readily taken, and as gamy a 
fish as I ever caught with fly or bait. The rapid growth of 
the carp is wonderful—far before either trout or bass; are 
strict vegetarians, and rarely, if at all, feeding on animal 
food, and never, as I know the bass does, feed on their own 
“small fry,” indiscriminately with other small fish, and as 
most likely does the trout, as an excellent bait for the trout is 
the gullet, white and tough, or a fin of another trout. I have 
seen a large trout when landed disgorge half a dozen or more 
leeches, full grown. 

My carp were about the size of herrings—nine to ten 
inches long—the 1st of April last, then of two summers’ 
growth--when I received them from Prof. Baird, United 
States fish commissioner, Washington city. They were 
occasionally fed the past two months, some three to four 
times a week, with scraps of wheat or corn bread, fruit 
parings, boiled potatoes or soft corn, etc. Wishing to see the 
po and weight this season, I recently caught one with a 

rbless hook—a fair sample of the lot, no doubt—measuring, 
as near as we come at it, full seventeen inches in length, five 
inches at the side, two and a half inches across the back and 
weighing three pounds—as large as ordinary shad, and not 
yet two and a half years old from the spawn. 

If they have spawned this season, as is probable, my stock 
of fifteen will most likely have increased to fifteen hundred 
or more in number. But, according to the French adage, 
nulle rose sans epine, or, in plain English, no rose without a 
thorn—that is, some drawback to most enterprises; I have 
found it difficult to get anice pond to hold water, owing to 
the depredations of muskrats making a honeycomb of the 
banks. My last one had to be lined inside with boards set on 
end, and below the depth of the water probably one hundred 
yards or more around the pond. A few were caught in steel 
traps, but did not abate the nuisance. We caught more feet 
than rats, for they would gnaw off the feet, leaving them in 
the trap, and escape. 

On a visit to Dr. Hessel, superintendent of the United States 
carp ponds at Washington, he stated that he had been greatly 
annoyed by these pests; but now, after destroying them by 
hundreds probably, he had no trouble. His mode was to suffo- 
cate them, as follows: Four pounds of sulphur mixed with 
half a pound of saltpetre finely pulverized, set on flat stones 
ora piece of sheet iron, say half a pound or a pound to a hole 
(as it costs but a few cents), and placed in the holes; after 
burning a few minutes, close the holes with sods. The salt- 
petre insures the combustion of the sulphur, which is certain 
death to all within. He supposed he had killed hundreds of 
the rats in this way. I tried it, and have seen no evidence of 
the rats in those localities since. There are three other draw- 
backs in some sections to fishculture, but of easy remedy—the 
turtle, kingfisher, and water snakes. Forthese I use explos- 
ive shells of my own construction in a breech-loading rifle, 
but not safe to load in a muzzle-loader, which explode into 
fragments on striking, even on the water. It is not safe to 
use solid balls, except in very isolated situations, as they 
glance, or ricochet, on striking the water, and may go half a 
mile or wore beyond, as I know is often the case in shooting 
deer swimming, or other objects in the water. We have de- 
stroyed a score of turtles in this way. Iam satisfied they 
feed on the spawn and very young fish. The kingfisher is an 
arrant poacher, and hence the name. A neighbor who has a. 
carp pond states that he has killed tenor a dozen at his pond. 
and “they were stuffed with young carp.” The water snakes, 
which live on young frogs and fish, for I have seen them in 
chase of the young fish, have not as yet inteffered with me; 
but Dr. Hessel informed me that he found them quite destruc- 
tive to the young carp in the government ponds, and he had 
destroyed great numbers—I suppose, with the shotgun. He 
also informed me that he had — in one pond, some ten 
years old, perhaps, supposed to weigh twenty-five pounds, and 
in another poud others, supposed to weigh ten pounds, proba- 
bly six years old. There are well-authenticated accounts of 
carp in European ponds, covering ten to two thousand acres, 
living to a great age and attaining a weight of sixty to eighty 
pounds, and raised for market like other products of the farm. 

These explosive shells are admirably pted to the purpose 
of extermination for these pests, and also to destroy rattle- 
snakes in their dens, where I have often used them, and have 
killed deer, antelope and buffalo with them on the plains and 
other game in the Rocky Mountains, but for large game I 
greatly prefer the solid, point ball, as it has four or five 
times the penetration in wood or bones as the explosive shell 
and does not “‘mix up things” so disgustingly like the shell 
used for small game, as ie rabbits, grouse, etc.: there is 
little left for the cook. The explosive shell is usually fatal, 
but not directly, as I have had deer and antelope to run a mile 
or more on the plains, distance a horse, and fall dead, and 
buffalo to stand at bay until a hard point ball crushing arenes 
the shoulders laghaty. xg themdown, and in every case with the 
shell exploding in the body, a general mixing up of entrails, 
etc., and tainting the meat. 

To show the heroism of the mountain lassie or foolhardiness, 
as some would say, I will refer to an incident occurring some 
twenty yearsago: Inmy many Wountain excursions, quite 
as much for health or more than forrecreation—for in early life 
I was quite an invalid from repeated hemorrhages of the 
lungs—I visited a rattlesnake den with some companions, to 
destroy them pro bono publico. While there we were joined b 
two mountain nymphs of ‘‘sweet sixteen” or thereabouts, and 
well remember that one, and, I believe both were barefoot; 
but they were born and raised within a mile of the den, and 
accustomed so to tramp, scarcely knowing what fear was. 
They were never ‘‘snake bit,” in mountain phrase, and are 
now notable matrons, with each a numerous progeny around 
her. I frequently visited the dens in my spring fishing excur-- 
sions in the Alleghanies, but never alone and never without 
the protection of thick leather or rubber boots. Four of my 
acquaintances, however, were bitten—two by rattlesnakes and 
two by moccasins, or copperheads—(a mean whether 
in politics or nts, for give no before strik- 

) and all’on the hands; but ee use of the antidote, 
whisky, all recovered after muc suffering. But all this is 4 
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MR. W. B. MALLORY’S BLACK AND WHITE ENGLISH SETTER DOG “PINK B.” 
Winner of First Prize in both N. A. K. C. Derby and New Orleans Gun Club Derby, 1882. 
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berger” pond, which on the second day of eur visit, was sub- 
jected to the same process of fishing as the Maxa pond. We 
were now destined to witness the injurious influence of other 
enemies of the carp than the pike. The young carp in this 
pond were on an average six times as heavy as those cap- 
tured on the previous day, and the total yield was twice as 
large as that of the Maxa pond. The increase in the size of 


the eighteen carp originally placed in the pond was also | 


much greater than that of the carp placed in the Maxa pond; 
but the tolal number of fish captured fell below the expec- 
tation. Even during the first haul we were struck 
with the unusually iarge number of = sticklebacks 
which were brought up with the carp. Large 
numbers of these dangerous fellows were boldly pushing 
their way in the tubs among the pretty golden-yellow young 
carps, in some case3, it is true also struggling for life, as they 
cannot live without fresh air as long as the carp. What 
damage was done by these fish of prey, which, by persistent 
attacks, even succced in killing large fish, during one summer 
to the young carp of the Dachsberger pond, may be gathered 
from the circumstance that we only captured 26,600 young 
carp, while in other years as many as 100,000 to 150,000 had 
been caught every autumn. In stocking the Stettiner Haff 
such circumstances should be taken into consideration, the 
recurrence of which may in this case be avoided by simply 
laying the — dry and pouring in a solution of lime 
and water. The average production of a hectare of water 
may therefore be calculated at 45,000 young carp per annum. 
In order, therefore, to produce the required number, 22,000,000 
of carp in four years, all that would be necessary would be 
to construct and put in working order about 120 hectares of 
spawning ponds. According to Mr. von dem Borne’s former 
experience, the result would be more favorable. e found 
that a good spawning-pond produces on an average 50.000 to 
75,000 young carp per hectare, in one year, so that eighty to 
ninety hectares of spawning-ponds would be sufficient to stock 
the Stettiner Haff with the required quantity of carp within 
four years. 

In answer to the question, whether there are near Stettiner 
Haff places suitable for the construction of such ponds, the 
administration of forests for that part of the country has re- 
turned an affirmative answer. In the extensive government 
forest on the western shores of the Stettiner Haff, between 
Uckermiinde, Pélitz, and the Papenwasser, there are a num- 
ber of marshy places, which as far as their productiveness as 
forest land is concerned, are practically useless. With very 
little trouble, in many cases by merely constructing a.dike 
with a pipe for draining off the water, very finespawning-ponds 
for carp could easily be constructe iin the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Stettiner Haff. Only nine fully matured carp 
per hectare, each weighing about four pounds, placed in these 
ponds in the spring, would in the autumn of every year yield 
40,000 to 70,000 young carp per hectare. If one wishes to save 
the expense of constructing a number of ponds, it will be sufti- 
eient to.commence with one pond, and let the young carp 
grow large enough to become spawning carp after three 
years, and then stock the other ponds with these carp. The 
transportation of the young carp to the Stettiner Haif could 
be accomplished by wagons or by trenches leading from the 
Haff into the ponds; and this should be done every year in 
October. The question arises whether the Haff is suitable for 
carp? or if wind and waves, and the numerous enemies of the 
carp, especially the pike, or lack of food. or the salt water 
from the Baltic which occasionally enters the outer mouth of 
the Oder, might injure the carp? In reply we would say that 
the carp lives under the same conditiens as the bream, and is 
everywhere found ‘in its Company and since we find the 
bream in the Stettiner Haff, there is not the slightest doubt 
that the carp can also live in these waters. e must, of 
course, be prepared to see the Haff pike, that most voracious 
fish of prey, devour many thousan of the delicate youn, 
carp, and the herons, gulls, sea-eagles, and other enemies 0! 
carp do their share in destroying the young fish. Very prob- 
ably the most dangerous of all enemies of the carp, man, will 
capture the young fish before they have reached their full 
size; but there is no doubt that the flat bottoms of the Haff, 


will provide an inexhaustible supply of food for the oer and 
afford many excellent places of refuge. Against the fish-of- 
prey we shall declare open war, and as for man, the fiercest 
of these enemies of the carp, is concerned, we shall endeavor 
to limit his power for evil by carrying out a long and often 
talked of plan, viz: to build a swift small steamer, which will 
act as the policeman of the Haff. Millions of young fish will 
be furnished for the Haff every year from the safe spawning- 
ponds, and make up for any losses. Success will surely crown 
these efforts at last, and our waters will again be filled with 
fish. A successful experiment, like the one we have described 
| will soon be imitated in other parts of our country, and our 
lakes and rivers will no longer, as at the present tizne, when 
our fresh-water fisheries have reached the lowest stage of 
their decline, only yield an average annual increase of 2 marks 
(47 cents) per hectare; but will equal in productiveness the 
finest and best cultivased portion of our land, and the income 
from each hectare of water will be at least twenty times as 
large as the one mentioned above. Whenever this takes 
place, our pisciculturists, and among them Mr. von dem Borne 
with his 600 acres of water, will be the first to feel the conse- 

uences of the change, for fish will become much cheaper 
ood. But this disinterested man, who has conceived the plan 
of stocking the Haff with carp, will not be influenced by such 
| narrow considerations. The execution of this plan will prove 

a great blessing to our people, for we shall again see the oy 
| which has been banished from all tables except those of the 
rich on account of its high price, grace the table of our middle 
and poorer classes. 


_ Che Hennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


March 26, 27 and 28, 1883.—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench 
| ag at Ottawa, Canada. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent, Detroit, 
ich. 

January 9, 10, @nd 11, 1883.—Meriden Poultry Association Benen 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 193 Hobart street, 
Meriden Conn. 

April 3. 4, and 5 1888. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’: 
Fifth Annual Bench Show. ena Pa. Entries for the Kengh 
Show Derby, for English setters whe! ca on or after January 1. 1883, 
close February. 1, 1883. Chas. Lincoln Superiutendent. C. B. Elbin, 
Secretary. 

May, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Severth Annual Bench 
Show, New York City. Robt. Cornell. 54 Will am st.. New York City. 

February 20, 21, 22 ard 23, 1888. —Grand Interuational Bench Show, 
Washington, D.C. Chas Lincoln, Superintendent, Office, Skating 
Rink, Washington, D. ©. 





BUTLER’S SIBERIAN BLOODHOUNDS. 


Ox day last week I received a letter from a young gen- 
tleman bitten with the passion to become a member of 
the “fancy,” and by that term I mean the breeding, rearing 
and exhibiting of dogs. I had previously been reading him 
a lecture upon the necessity of restricting his attention to one 
or two breeds, and he said he would, but at the same time I 
knew he had an offshoot in the shape of a lately-purchased 
boar hound, Ulmer dog or something of that kind . Heasked 
me if I knew anything about Butler’s ‘“‘Prince” breed, or 
Siberian bloodhounds. I had heard a good many yarns now 
and again of a wonderful strain that name, and 
which were said to have run up to thirty-six and thirty-eight 
inches at the shoulder. Now I have measured a many 
dogs, and I have neyer yet found one to touch a standard 
measure at thirty-four inches,..so Butler dogs I always re- 
garded asa fable. When I got the letter referred to, 1 con- 
cluded that, as it was a nice bright day—good walking 
weather—I would tramp it down town and visit a few places 
inre Butler and his dogs, 
Luck favored me at my first call, which was on old Doctor 
iner, who is now in Seventh avenue, near Seventeenth 
street. Tregret to say that the old gentleman has never fully 





which, especially in the west, are rich in the best humus, ' recovered from the severe sickness which prostrated him 


‘ 





last winter, and he could do no more than sit up in bed to 
receive me. I had a little commission I wanted him to exe- 
cute, and while explaining the case, he made a reply bring- 
ing in “‘ Butler’s great dog.” “‘By Jove, doctor, that is really 
the very thing I wanted to see you about.. Tell me all about 
that dog of Butler’s.” 

‘Well, sir, Butler’s dog—Prince, they called him—was the 
largest dog I have ever seen, and he was also the best shaped 
big dog I have ever seen. A fine bead, nice smooth coxt, had 
great legs, as straight as a post and as big as my aria almost, 
and, for all his size, he was as active as a little terrier. Now, 
I have in my time heard a lot of people talk about the size of 
dogs and how high ghey were. I don’t know how they meas- 
ured them, but I think [ know how a dog ought to be meas- 
ured, and now I tell you, sir, this dog Prince was the biggest 
dog I ever saw, and | don’t think there ever has been another 
oe large. Prince stood just thirty-four inches at the shoul- 

er. 

“Thirty-four inches, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; not a fraction of an inch over that.” 

“How did you cometo know about him, Doctor?” 

“Didn’t you ever hear, sir, that Butler and I took him to 
England and showed him before the Queen of England?” 

‘No, I never did. Tell me the whole story. I have got lots 
of time.” 

“Very well, sir. I'll go back to the beginning and tell you 
first about Butler. He was a teacher of languazes, could 
speak I don’t know how many different kinds, and wrote 
boots too. But he was always after dogs, and made a lot of 
money out of them. He would always buy any dog that was 
out of the common, and one day as I was standing in the 
Astor House I saw a man come in with such a dog as I had 
| never seen before. I got talking with the man and he said 
he wanted to sell him, so I went to Butier and told him, and 
he asked me to find the man. I searchela long time before 
I could get trace of him, and at last I succeeded and took him 
to Butler. I don’t know what bargain they made, but But- 
ler got the dog, and then he engaged me to keep him and take 
care of him. Butler said.‘I have given more money for this 
| dog than I ever gave for any other, and I want you to be 

careful of him.” By and by Butler said he was going to 
Europe with him and wanted me to go with him. I said no, 

my wife would not let me go. ‘Ask her,’ he said. No, I said, 

I would not even dothat. At last he said, ‘Ill ask her for 

you,’ and he did. Butler was always a good talker, used fine 

anguage and was a handsome man, so somehow he talked 
my wife over, and off Butler and I and the dog sailed for 
England. When we got over we began exhibiting the dog 
through the country, and Butler who was always a man of 
great ideas, got up a large sign representing this dog, with 
a negro in his mouth and dashing in pursuit of others 
who were running away fromhim. Then he had the name 
‘The Great American S!ave Hunter’ painted in large letters on 
the sign. Dear me, how the people did come to sea the dog 
to be sure. Iam certain we must have had as many as fifty 
people in at a time, at a shilling each. By-and-bye the 
tame of this t dog spread so much that Butler received 
an order to show the dog to the Queen of England. I went 
with Butler, and we had a pass, so that waen he got to 
Windsor Castle the sentries let us go in, We had to show; 
this pass three or four times_before we at last got to the 

where the Queen was. We got there just as a lotroft 
es and gentlemen came out and some carriages drove upi 
to take them out ri - I did not know which was-she; 
Queen, but a lady asked me a lot of questions. Whether the 
dog was a native of America? Whether it was.a, distinct 
breed? Ifthey were all as large as this one? ~ i 
was gentle wi le, and could be trusted’ ‘With te 
T told_her just what I believed to be true, pa ee SOUR 
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liked, Then we showed him in London, but we could not | finished. When they were again put down the judges soon 


vet anyone to buy him. Butler advertised him. and he was 
shown to several noblemen. I remember we took him to 
Lord Ward, and Iam sure he wanted to buy him, but Butler 
had no sense about price. 


hea. 
“By this time our wives were getting anxious about us; 


there was sickness over here, and every letter we got it was | 


to come home atonce. .At last Butler sold the dog for $750 to 
Henry Archer, of 21 Warw:ck square. Pimlico.” 

‘‘About what year was this, doctor?” 

“T can’t say exactly the year, but there was great excite 
ment in Eng and about the Crimean war when we were there.” 

“Now, doctor, what about breeding him; did he leave any 
pups?” 


“Not one, sir. He was never out of my possession, and he 


was bred to but one bitch belonging to Butler. That was 
such a difficult operation that it was never tried again. She 
Was a half-bred mastiff bitch, When we were in England 
Butler got a letter from his wife saying that all the pups were 
dead, so that you may say he never had any pups, though I 
know Butler got rid of a lot and said they were by Prince.” 

I had just finished the above story when FOREST AND 
Srream for this week arrived, and on opening it I founda 
query for in ormation which the foregoing isareply to. 1 
have only one little thing to add, and it is this. A large num- 
ber of your readers have doubtless had dealings with the old 
doctor. To such I would say he is sadly in need of friends at 

resent and has but acheerless outlook for the new year. 
Won't they kindly give him a little assistance? To those who 
do not know him 1 would say that I have on various occa- 
sions given him little commissious, and I have never had 
cause to regret doinz so. I therefore feel I can consistently 
recommend his case to the charitable sportsmen of the com- 
munity. His address is 113 Seventh avenue. Jas, WATSON. 


\ 


THE LOUISIANA FIELD TRIALS. 


T= report of the runninz of the Members’ Stake failed to 
reaeh us in season for last week’s issue. It is not so full 
as we would like, owing to the fact that our reporter misun- 
derstood our letter of instruction. 
THE MEMBER®S’ STAKE. 
First prize, a solid silver cup; Second prize, a handsome 
ame bag. , 

There were twelve entries for this stake, and they were 
drawn to run as follows: 

Mr. J. W. Jackson’s liver and white pointer bitch Louise, 
by Bow out of Jaunty, against Mr. N. D. Wallace’s black set- 
ter dog Captain. ; 

Mr. J. W. Jacxson’s red Irish setter dog Mark, by Erin II. 
— of Biddy, against Mr. J. A. Scannal’s red Irish setter dog, 

oston. 

Mr, C. B. Maginnis’s Gordon setter dog Gordon, by Rupert 
= = Whip, against Mr. E. Ranlet’s lemon and white pointer 


in 

Mr. A. H. Stewart’s black, white and tan setter dog Bang, 
by Peter out of Flash, against Mr. J. W. Jackson’s liver and 
white RB inter dog Lorne, by Faust out of June. 

Mr. . L. Ranlet’s red irish setter dog Kilkenny, by Rory 
O’More out of Lotta, against Mr. M. 8. Humphrie’s lemon and 
white pointer dog Tyler, by Uno out of Flirt. 

Mr. W. E. Kennedy’s lemon and white pointer dog Bow 
by Faust out of Belle, against Mr. J. K. Renaud’s black an 
white English setter bitch Flossie, by Rake out of Daisy. 

The first brace was put down about 9 o'clock. Captain was 
the fastest and got nearly all of the points. Neither of them 
were very steady to shot. After running half an hour the 
heat was given to Captain. 

Mark AND Boston were now put down. They were nearly 
equal, although Mark oe to have the best nose, and to 
be under the best control. Inthe number of — they were 
nearly equal, but Boston made two or three flushes, and after 
an hoar’s rua the heat was given to Mark, 

Gorpon anp DINKS were 


MR. J. M. AVANT’S LEMON AND WHITE ENGLISH SETTER BITCH 


He went on one side with Lord | 
Ward, and I could see that the question was asked: about the | 
price, and when Butler gave his answer, Lord Ward turned | 
right away aud never said another word, only shook his | 
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“BESS A.” 
Winner of Third Prize in N. A. K. C. Derby, 1&82. 


TWO DAYS WITH THE BYRON HOUNDS. 


HAT fun I had two consecutive days with the united 
sacks of T. G. T. and Basset Rawlings! T. G. T. loaned me 
a Banker pony to ride. I took him home the one evening, and 
by day the next morning I was at his house. I took breakfast 
with him and though the wind blew,fierce and chilling we soon 
thereafter mounted our steeds and hurried to the appointed 
place of meeting, Clem, Char's’s, in the county of Brunswick, 
Va., some five miles equally apart from the two huntsmen. 
Do vou know what a Banker pony is? On the sea coast in 
Noith Carolina large numbers are raised. They are sinall. 
Lardy and untiring. They are full of hair, coarse and almost 
wooly. Their manes and Stails are heavy and long and their 
fetiocks unusually so, The one T, G. T. loaned me is just the 
animal for a hoy and is up to all work. But his manner of 
mounting a fence and crossing a ditch does not suit me. He 
leaps over both, like a sheep, ail his legs being up at the same 
time, and his flight several feet over all obstacles. Only a 
good rider can sit him and I must confess I prefer dismount- 
ing whenever these feats are to be performed. 

So much for my pon’; now for myself. I am just in my 
teens, weigh eizhty-six pounds, pretty daring in the chase, 
and rea‘ly at all times for field spo.ts. TT. G. T. loaned mea 
Sharp’s breech-!ouder many years ago. lt was ma‘e to order 
for Edw. St. John Chainbers, of Mississippi, the son of the 
late Judge G. R. Chambers, of Virginia, and nephew of the 
late United States Senator of Alabamu, Heury Chambers, 
and piesented by him tu h‘s uncle T. G. T. With this gun I 
have acquired a fair skill at game on the ground and when 
not moving, and I occasionally venture to shoot on the wing; 
but Iam no Bogardus at that. Beinz the only son of some 
seven chidrcn, my parents are always uneasy whonever I 
take my gun in hand, and enjoin oa me great caution. This 
takes off my vim and unfits me for the full enjoyment of the 
sport. Now, I like firea:ms and my tondness tor them comes 
quite naturaily. My father, Dick K., whom everybody in 
Virginia knows, is a splendid shot. My grandfather on my 


decided the heat in favor of Gordon. 
BANG AND LORNE were put down while Gordon was re- 
| g@overing. Bang had the best of it all through, making the 
most points, some of which were very stylish. After an 
— run the heat was given to Bang, and we then went to 
unch. 

After lunch KILKENNY AND TYLER were put down. ‘Tyler 
| won the heat in a few minutes with only one point, Kilkenny 
| flushing and chasing. | 
The last brace, Bow AND FLOSSIE, almost repeated the per-| 
| formance of Tyler and Kilkenny. Bow was unsteady and | 
| flushed his birds. Flossie made a good point and won the | 
| heat. This ended the first series with the following result: 
Captain beat Louise. 

Mark beat Boston. 

| Gordon beat Dinks. 

| Bang beat Lorne. 
Tyler beat Kilkenny. 

Flossie beat Bow. 


y 
/ 





\ 


, 
| 
| 
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Second Series. 


CAPTAIN AND Mark were put down ina cornfield, Mark | 
showed up the best, getting the most points, and after a haif | 
hour’s run the heat was given to him. 

GORDON AND BANG were the next brace. They ran about | 
twenty minutes, when Gordon was given the heat. He made | 
two or three good points to Bang’s one. 

TYLER AND FLOSSIE were then put down. Both did some | 
good work, but Flossie had the best of it, and at the end of | 
half an hour she was giventhe heat. This ended the second 
series, with the following result: 

Mark beat Captain. 

Gordon beat Bang. 

Flossie beat Tyler. 

Vhird Series. 

MARK AND GORDON were then put down. There was not | 
much difference in their work, but after an hour’s run the | a@ ky J 
heat was given to Gordon. This ended the running for the | mother’s side was a West Pointer and a Confederate general; 


day, and also ended the third series, with the following re- | ny great-grandfather was a United States general during the 
sult: . war of 1812, and both knew all about projectiles. Other field 


Gordon beat Mark. sports have charms for me in the degree of quick and rapid 
Flossie a bye. scene. But fishing istoo quiet and slow for me. I can’t sit 
stiilan hour or two patiently awaiting a bite, particularly 

when the bite occurs the chances are greatly against a catch. 
Well, now for the packs. T. G. T.’s is composed of full 
bred Byrons; Mr. Rawlinzs’s ef part Byron. ‘Tom Wilkins 1s 


Fourth Series. 
FLOSSIE AND GoRDON.—On seen morning this brace was | 

put down shortly after 9 o’clock. This heat was to decide 
tirst prize, which was given to Flossie after a half hour’s run. | 2 aut i 
Both did good work, but Gordon was a little unsteady. This | the only black and tan in T. G. 'f.’s pack; Mr. Rawlings has 
ended the fourth series, with the following result: ; several. ‘The general color of both packs is similar, but the 
Flossie beat Gordon and won the cup. indigo blue predominates in ‘I. G. T.’s; white, black and 
Fifth Series. white does in Mr. Kawlings’s. United, the two packs make a 


oP tin , b | beautiful calico in the run, and can be seen a long way. Their 
vilen Atlee i ee ee © Dut cine which both did cood | music is perfectly thrilling—there is the tremuious scream, 
week. Gordon had another fit and was withdrawu, and | the wild and protracted whine, the loud and short bark har- 


. : - A : | moniousiy mingled. Stonewall, a biack and tan, ie Mr. Raw- 
TAPE Se vr oweiny are ie is the | lings’s tavorite. His note is as clear and protracte( as that of 


jaclarion. His actionis superb and his energy fuil up to T. 

First Series. | G. T.’s Fannie. But he hasa habit when at fault, of going 
| back onthe track just run over. This is a —_ serious ob- 
jection. I saw him bring the pack to grief by this folly and 
the fox escaped. But Mr. Rawlings has three black and white 


Captain beat Louise. 
Mark beat Boston. 
Gordon beat Dinks. 


Bang beat Lorne. hounds by Critic, out of aslut from Judge Beauford’s pack 
Tyler beat Kilkenny. (part Byron) that I think is equal to Stonewall. T. G. T.’s 
Fannie, a red slut with white legs and neck, is a long way 


Flossie beat Bow. 


Mark beat Captain. 


| ahead of all rivals. She covers the track and runs like an 
| arrow. But Bettie is the slut atter my own heart. She hunts 
| like papa’s old Bravo, a setter of the first magnitude, and 


Second Series. 


Gordon beat Bang. r s 

Flossie beat Tyler. | always gcts the strike. She never wearies of d well, 

Third Series. Plunder and Blunder I notice are generally ahead. T. G. T. 

Gordon beat Mark. says that is owing to their style of running the fox. They 

Flossie a bye. lean to the track when they get off, keep moving onward 

Fourth Series. until they get upon it again. ost hounds hesitate and draw 

Flossie beat Gordon and won the cup. in a little when this occurs, and lose the lead. Plunder and 
Fifth Series Blunder never slack up. 

; Now, for the ground over which the chases occurred. At 


Clem Charis’s, even in his enclosure, the country is level and 
consists of old fields and —_ forests, excellent even in dry 
weather, for the chase. ‘This continues for a mile or two any 
way. After this we have only occasional patches of covered 
land as you go south toward the Roanoke River, the interme- 
diate portions isting of cotton tields, which are now 
too dry to run a fox over. This our fox soon discovered and 


Tyler beat Gordon, withdrawn, and won second. 





VALUABLE DOGS TO BE DISPOSED OF.—The valuable | 
kennel of dozs imported two years ago by Mr. C. H. Mason will | 
of by raffle on March 1. Among them are some ex- 
animals. The manazemant is in the hands of Mr. 

alars see advertisement, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Jan. 4, 1888. 








whenever pursued invariably sought them, and always, of 

Tommie, his_master of 
the hounds, and myself, were near Clem Charis’s, Mr. Raw- 
lings came to us and sent Tommie to notify T. G. T., that he 
had started afox. T. G. T. was to ourright, some half mile 
off, moving parallel to us. Tommie soon gave him the infor- 


course with success. When T. G. T., 


mation and as quick as thought almost, he was in place. Mr. 


Rawlings’s dogs were at fault, but assoon as T. G. T.’s pack 
came up things went right along. The fox went through the 
entire length of the covered land and the cry of the pack 
went clear through me. But as soon as a cotton field was 
reached all was still, except ati occasional note. It reminded 


me so much of a pianist playing fa half learnt piece of music. 
Part would be rattled off in splendid time, but}then a stop, 


followed by tink, tink, tink, for awhile, then again rattling 
music. Just so with the hounds, which continued as often as 


a cotton field interposed between covered land. 

The chase was continued for an hour with these interrup- 
tions, and about 2 o’clock I grew very hungry, and went to 
T. G. T.’s for relief. I there hada fine lunch, fed the pony 
and rested. About two hour’s rest made me eager for the 
fun again, and off I went to join in. I got up just as the 
fox was hurrying through a large pine forest, and whew! 
how the ashes flew! But soon the crafty fox made for a 
cotton field, and all was stillness; but, at this point, Stone- 
wall took the back track, and turned the whole pack back 


entirely from the fox. It was now sunset, and I was de- 


termined to let things stand until the morning. We remained 


for some time on the spot until the pack had satisfied itself 


that the fox was lost. 
I would give you what followed that morning, but I 


reckon it would not please your readers. I have already 


bored them enough, I must now close. WILLIE K. 


COCKER SPANIEL PRODUCE STAKE. 


| following entries have been made for the American 


Cocker Spaniel Club’s Produce Stakes, to be competed 
for ai the Westminster Kennel Clubs’ show of 1883: 
w 1. Hornell Spaniei Club’s Lady Bath. 
. J. 8. Cattanach’s Queen Vic. 
. Dr. J. 8. Niven’s Dolly. 
. Hornell Spaniel Club’s Prin. 
E, C. Hale’s Nina. 
J. F. Kirk’s Toronto Jet. 
W. M. Bowe’s Gypsey. 
Eugene Powers’s Mignon. 
Hornell Spaniel! Club’s Curlew. 
. Hornell Spaniel Club’s Beatrice. 
. Hornell Spaniel Club’s Nelly M. 
Hornell Spaniel Club’s Flirt II. 
. Dr. J. 8. Niven’s Black Bess. 
. F. F. Pitcher’s Chloe II. 
. Hornell Spaniel Club’s Topsy. 
3. Hornell Spaniel Club’s Madge. 
. F. F. Pitcher’s Feather. 
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J. F. Kirk, 
Secretary A. C. Spaniel Club. 
TORONTO, Dec. 29, 1882. 


THE RORY O’MORE KENNEL. 


HAVE lately had an opportunity of visiting the Rory 

O’More kennel, situated on Riverside avenue, in Green- 
bush, New York, on the east bank of the Hudson river, oppo- 
site Albany. The kennel is situated on the ‘‘Old Mansion” 
grounds, well known as a place of considerable historical no- 
toriety, on account of its age (having been built in 1642), and 
now-the property of Mr. Wm. N. Callender, the founder ef 
the Rory O’More Kennel. Theold mansion is said to contain 
thirty-five rooms, and is still in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. All of the brick used in its construction were imported 
from Holland, as also were the heavy white oak timbers, 
some of which are twenty inches square, and run the entire 
length of the main building in the cellar. 

The kennel building, which occupies the rear of the grounds, 
is of the Queen Anne style of architecture and decoraticn, 
and is about thirty-five by forty feet in extent, the main 
floor, elevated about three feet from the ground, giving excel- 
Jent ventilation where it is most important. -A hallway in 
the center of the building runs its entire length from east to 
west, rendering the inspection of the canine inmates of the 
kennel convenient and thorough. On the left as one enters 
the kennel, Mr. Callender has his office, a room about twelve 
by fifteen feet, handsomely furnished with desks, closets for 
medicines, writing materials, guns and breaking equipments, 
some rare sporting scenes, and a painting that especially 
attracted my attention, of a rare species of snipe native of 
Japan. The bird muchwesembles our ‘little brown back ” of 
the Atlantic bays, but having the end of the bill broadened 
like the spoonbill or ‘‘pink curlew” of the Florida coasts. 
The specimen, I understand, was obtained by and belongs to 
Mr. £. Corning, of Albany. It is surely a rara avis. 

On both sides of the hall the first floor, excepting the office, 
is devoted to stalls for the various dogs. These apartments 
are separated from each other, and from the main hall, by 
wainscoting and wire netting, and each stall has raised 
benches for beds. The second floor has a line of stalls on the 
south side, and the remainder of the floor is devoted to yard 
breaking and exercise in cold and wet weather. Among the 
noted dogs your correspondent first noticed was champion 
Rory O’More, whose numerous winnings are so familiar they 
need not be mentioned in detail. Suffice it to say that he 
was the gainer of firstin New Yorkin 1877 andatie with 
Paris in the sweepstakes open to all sporting dozs, and in 
1879 first in the champion class, and in 1880 the gold necklace 
in the specials. Rory is the principal stud dog in the kennel, 
and bears his age well. : 

When we reached Rexford, a Berkley-Sampson’s Nora set- 
ter, litter brother to a. Berkley, Mr. Callender told me it 
was his intention to use him in the stud freely in the future, 
ro bitches of Rory O’More’s get. 1 think Mr. C. is 
wise in this respect, for he will gain in the progeny the fash- 
ionable Berkley head combined with the more intelligent ap- 
pearing cranium of the Rory O’More family. 

Next to Rexford it became Nora O’More’s turn to be ad- 
mired. Nora, no doubt when in,condition, is one of the hand- 
somest bitches of her breed in the country, but she has just 
reared a litter of puppies and shows the wear. Her dark 
coat and splendid feather are yet prominent notwithstand- 
ing the three months of care she has gone through. Her lit- 
ter by Rory O’More is a beautiful lot, and as Nora was out of 
Tilly by Berkley, the youngsters are a combination of rare 
strains. 

A great favorite with Mr. Callender is Lady Berkley, a 
Berkley-Sampson’s Nora bitch, who occupied a stall near 
Nora. Lady Berkley much resembles her sire, and being 
let out in the yard showed wonderful speed. I fancy her as 
much as any bitch he had. She is also a winner, taking first 
at Cleveland in 1882. A litter of her puppies by Rory 
O’More, in a stall near by, are perfect counterparts of old 
Berkley, yet having the stouter form of their own sire. These 
puppies are the gems of Mr. Callender’s kennel. 

ay, a beautiful bitch by champion Elcho ex Fire Fly, 
could not be passed without notice. She is a splendid speci- 
men of her breed, and quite near her were two of her puppies, 
seven months old, by Rory O’More, very promising. 

Quail III., by Red Gauntlet ex Quail Li., winner of first in 
puppy class at New York in 1879, was next shown me. She 
was nursing a litter of youngsters by Rory O’More, a strong 
and well advanced lot for theirage. Rory O’More, Jr., by 
champion Rory O’More ex Nova O’More, whose turn it was 
next to be shown, is the most superb specimen of the red 
Trish setter at his age I ever saw. I am not mistaken he 






































Berkley. . 
kennel are daily worked w 


care, patience and met 
to turn out good house-broken animals ready for field training. 


Trish setters. Homo. 


A KANSAS ’COON HUNT.—This is how it began: We are 


dling Cyclone (his mustang) is away. But soon unearthly 
shrieks and yells are heard, and listening we know them to 
come from an osage orange hedge on the hill one-half mile 
away. We answer and listen. ‘Immediately we hear in loud 
tones Everett shouting that there is a ’coon in the hedge. 
Instantly we seize our guns, and rushing to the stable we 
mount our best horses and away. Visions of roast ’coon float 
through our mind. Soon we reach the hedge, and there in 
the reflection of the } wees new moon wesee him, dimly visible 
a the darkened sky. Ain’t he a beauty? See his eyes! 
What a splendid taii! Rather long for a’coon, ain’t it? We 
shout, and in the confusion do not notice that Eugene han 
back, Everett claims the first shot, and Eugene kindly len 
him his gun and holds his pony. He draws near, and taking 
good aim fires. ‘‘Shadesof Neptune!” ‘Immortal gods!” we 
should judge that the ‘“coon” snd Everett tired simultaneously. 
A retreat is effected in good time and bad order, and we, 
“Ev.” included, in an incredible short time, are on the way to 
the house. Our hero cusses and yells viciously, and when 
most home, we meet the postmaster and his daughter comin 
home from town; and from all appearances they had Seard 
our heated diseussion on the way. Mag. goes with another 
fellow now, and when we approach the subject to Everett, 
he growls under his breath, ‘‘It was fate, Bismillah,” but we 
don’t think so, and this is how it ended.—Esta BUENO. 


ROBBIN’S ISLAND.—Some of the members had good 
sport next day after the trials, especially Dr. Speir, Mr. A. T. 
Plummer, and Mr. L. Waterbury, all fair shots, and have 
good dogs. Dr. Speir’s Prince Hal and Maida arrived here 
from North Carolina in time for him to have a day with them 
in the field. They worked like machinery and were well 
handled by him, scoring point after point, back after back, 
until he cried, ‘‘Hold! enough.” He enjoyed it hugely and 
bagged several birds with his wr enjoying the work as 
much or more than the killing.—D. B. H. 





TOM AND CAPTAIN DORSETT.—Major Geo. R. Wat- 
kins, who intends to go aboard to be absent two or three 
years, offers for sale his valuable brace of setters, Tom and 
Captain Dorsett. Tom is well-known to our readers who have 
followed our description of the field trials. Captain Dorsett 
is well bred, and has been thoroughly trained, and is said to 
be an excellent fielder. We dare say that Major Watkins 
will have less trouble in disposing of them than he will find 
in replacing them upon his return. 


Stream: By the time this reaches you I hope to be in Ottawa 
to meet Mr. Vicars, the secretary and treasurer of the show, 
to make all preliminaries for the coming show. The prize 
list, together with the special list, will be at once put into 
form and be ready for distribution next week. All particu- 
lars and information can now. be had from Mr. Vicars, the 
secretary, or myself, CHARLES LINCOLN, Superintendent, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


A NEW CLUB.—Several gentlemen have leased Fisher’s 
Island, near New London, Conn., for the purpose of making 
a game preserve of it. They will at once procure a large 
number of quail, which will be turned down in the spring. 
Should the enterprise met with encouragement from sports- 
men, it is intended to hold fields trials there. Any one wishing 
information regarding the matter can obtain full particulars 
by addressing Mr. Max Wenzel, Hoboken, N. J. 


MASTIFF IMPORTATION.—Mr. William Wade, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has just received from Mr. Graham, of Belfast, 
Ireland, the English mastiff dog Tiney. He arrived on the 
steamer State of Georgia on Dec. 20. He iseleven months old, 
very massive, and well formed. He stands twenty-eight 
inches high at shoulder and weighs 130 pounds, giving prom- 
ise, when mature, of making a magnificent animal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., BENCH SHOW.—We have received 
a letter from Mr. Chas. Lincoln, stating that there will be a 
bench show at Washington, commencing on February 20, and 
continuing four days. The show willbe held in the skating 
rink and will undoubtedly prove a very successful one, as Mr. 
Lineoln assures us that the arrangements will be first class in 
every respect. 


IMPORTATION OF THE BLACK COCKER SPANIEL 
BITCH NEGRESS.—In our notice of the recent importation 
of this valuable addition to’the kennel of Mr. J. F. Kirk, in 
our issue of December 21, allof the heading except the word 
importation was carelessly omitted, for which we humbly beg 
the little lady’s pardon. ; 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
eer epg of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 


iculars of each animal: 








1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 


4. e, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. te of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


E®” See instructions at head of this column. 

Ringwood II. By Mr. Ae. Senge. Wrightsville, Pa., for white, 
black and tan beagle dog, w: t. 13, , by im Ring- 
wood (Ranter—Beauty) out of er (Flute—champion )s 


‘ 


will make his mark and is a coming dog. His head is fault- 
less and his form needs only development to make it that of 
the best. Although only nine months old he is very ‘‘doggy” 
for his age, not a whit undersized, and of splendid color. I 
fancy Mr. Callender counts on him as his main stay in the 
stud when Rory O’More is put on the shelf. There were also 
some unnamed very handsome young bitches about seven 
months old, by champion Rory O’More ex Sampson’s Nora 
that Mr. C. showed me, and the kennel stock, some forty in 
number all told, are remarkably dark-coated and handsome. 
This kennel is probably the largest of the kind and one of the 
best in the United States, and as it will be seen embraces in 
its blood a combination of the most prize-winning strains in 
the United States, namely, that of Rory O’More, Elcho and 


The covers not a great distance from Albany harbor the 
woodcock in its autumnal passage south, and the dogs of the 
S the flight ison. While at the 

Rory O’More kennel I witnessed the handling by Mr. Callen- 
der’s breaker of three green young setters, and must say the 
hod evinced by his man can not fail 











Mr. C. paid a high compliment to your journal as a means 
of advertising, and told your correspondent he hears daily 
from parties mn every State in the Union making inquiries for 


two bachelor farmers. Itis the fall of the year, the day’s 
work of corn husking is done. We have carefully laid away 
the ration of pork, mush, corn bread and coffee, and are sitting 
around the fire chatting to our two cousins, up from the city 
on a two days’ hunt. Stories commence, and soon the ’coon 
is introduced, tale on tale following fast; our mouths fairly 
water for coon. Suddenly Everett remembers that he has 
not yet gone for the daily mail, which is doled out every 
evening to him at the farm house, one and one-half miles 
away. (Doubtless the regularity is owing to pretty Maggie 
S., the postmaster’s daughter.) He leaves the circle and sad- 











Shaughran. By Mr. Robert Ives Crocker, New York, for red Irish 
terrier dog, whelped Aug. 7, 1882, by imported Rock (Gaelic—Midge) 
out of Norah ee ettle). 

Jumbo. By Mr. Lanson Davis, Richburg, N. Y., for red Irish setter 
dog, whel May 9, 1882, by Rory O’More out of his Buff. 

Gem IT. By Mr. Geo. Haseltine, Boston, Mass., for liver and white 
cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Nov. 4, 1882, by champion Beau out of 
Gem ( Sane 

Ginger. By Mr. A. McDonald, Rockland, Me., for red pointer dog, 
= Sept. 5, 1882, by Alden’s champion Pete, Jr., out of owner's 

ride. 

; a Petped & mepoale, noted Be. cee span- 
el dog, whe! ov. 15, re arte ck— sey) out of 
Smut (Wildfire—Scoot). rom a 

Keno. Bv Mr. 8. H. Brown,A Uegany, N. Y., for red Irish setter 
dog, whelped May 9, 1882, by Rory O’More ‘out of Mr. Lanson 
Davis’s Buff. 

Daisy. - By Mr. Benj. Stimpson, Conneautville, Pa.,for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped May 9, 1882, by Rory O’More out of Mr. Lanson 
Davis's Buff. 

Beau II. By Mr. John R. Haseltine, Boston, Mass., for black 
cocker spaniel dog, whelped Nov. 4, 1882, by champion Beau out of 
Gem (Snip—Feather). . 

Decker and Dasa Belton. By Capt. B. F. Devinney, Moberly, Mo., 
for black and white ticked English setters, dog and bitch, whelped 
July 3, 1882, by Laverack Chief out of Fame (Breeze—Bramble). 

Princeton. By Mr. R. F. Stockton, Philadelphia, Pa., for red setter 
dog, whelped Feb. 5, 1882, by his Brush (Toby—Hattie) out of his im- 
ported Bessie Lea. 

Clingstone. By Mr. J. F- Johns, Haverhill, Mass., for lemon and 
white English setter dog puppy ¥ Wagner out of Nell Kelly. 

Black Silk, Odo IL, Bo and Black Gem. By Mr. F. F. Pitcher, 
Claremont, N. H., for black cocker spaniels, three dogs and one 
bitch, whelped Aug. 7, 182, by Obo (E. K. C. 8. B. 10,452) out of im- 
ported Chloe II. (Dash—Nellie). 


RED. 


Gee See instructions at head of this column. 

Smut IT.—Pete. Mr. T. M. Aldrich’s (Providence, R. 1.) black setter 
= II. (Trim—Smut) to Mr. W. Green’s Pete (Sam—Mill), 

ec. 27. 

Negress—Toronto Beau. Mr. J. F. Kirk’s (Toronto, Canada), im- 

rted black cocker spaniel bitch Negress (E. K. C. S. B. 8,878) (Lad of 

everly—Lass of York) to his Toronto Beau (champion Kaffir— 
champion Squaw), Dec. 23. 

Toronto Jet—Tippo. Mr. J. F. Kirk’s (Toronto, Can.) imported 
black cocker spaniel bitch Toronto Jet (Nigger—Belle) to Mr. J. W. 
Kelly’s imported Tippo, Dee. 11. 

Snow ake—Sport. Dr. Geo. W. Fisher’s (Danville, Pa.) lemon 
and white pointer bitch Snow Flake (Glenmark—Girl) to Mr, Clark 
Long’s Sport, Dec. 21. 

Gleam—Knickerbocker. Mr. J. H. Phelan’s (Jeresy City, N. J.) 
lemon and white pointer bitch Gleam (Sensation— Whiskey} to Mr. 
Geo. L. Wilms’s Knickerbocker, Dec. 26. 

Floss—Jeff. Mr. T. M. Aldrich’s (Providence, R. I.) setter bitch 
Floss (Bradford’s Pete—Lotta) to Jeff (Duke—Nettie), Dec. 23. 

Sprite—Major. Mr. M. O’Brien’s (Sherburne, Me.) black and white 
ticked cocker spaniel bitch Sprite (Wildair—Mignon) to Mr. F. L. 
Cook’s Major (Charley—Ruth), Nov. 28, 1882. 

WHELPS. 

ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Mary D. Mr. E. T. Banks’s (South Bend, Ark.) setter bitch Mary 
D. (Joe, Jr.—Sherrard’s Flight), Dec. 10, eight (three dogs), by Light 
(Gladstone—Buck, Jr.); one dog since dead. 

Queen. Mr. G. M. Ballard’s ( ndianapolis, Ind.) English setter bitch 
Queen (Rake—Lady), Dec. 19, ten (five dogs), by Co]. Stiner’s Frank. 

Buff. Mr. Lanson Davis’s (Richburg, N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch 
Buff, May 9, 1882, five (two dogs), Ld champion Rory O’More. 

Reign. Mr. Geo. D. Connor’s (Hil sdale, Mich.) English setter bitch 
Reign (Belton—Breeze), Nov. 19, twelve (nine dogs), by the Detroit 
Kennel Club’s Royal Sultan (Racket—Kelp). 

Floy. Mr. J. H. Dalliba’s (Cleveland, O.) English setter bitch Floy 
(Rob Roy—Belle), Dec. 12,ten (nine since dead) one dog living, by Mr. 
C. M. Munhall’s Sam Tilden (Dash—Beile). 

SALES. 

G2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Rowdy O’More. Red Irish setter deg, whelped Feb. 24, 1882, by 
champion Rory O’More out of "Gay (Elcho—Fire Fly), by Mr. W. L. 
Pike, Orwell, Vt., to the Rory O’More Kennel, Albany, N. Y. 

Rory O’ More—Buff whelps. Red Irish setters, wheiped May 9. 18£2, 
7 Mr. Lanson Davis, Richburg, N. Y., a dog to Mr. 8. H. Brown, 
Allegany, N. Y., a bitch to Mr. B. Stimpson, Conneautville, Pa., a 
bitch to Mr. J. Renwick, Richburg, N. Y., and a bitch to Mr. L. Mer- 
ket, Bolivar, N. Y. 

Beau IT. and Gem IT. Black dog and liver and white cocker span- 
iel bitch, whelped Nov. 4, 13882, py champion Beau out of Gem, by 
Mr. Geo. 8S. Tucker, Peterboro, N. H., to Mr. Geo. W. Leavitt, Jr.. 
Boston, Mass. 

Samuel of Posen. Black and white ticked English setter dog, 
whelped May 27, 1882 (Young Laverack—Lady May), by Mr. H. W. 
Towner, Nyack, N. Y., to Mr. P. Moller, same place. 

Obo II. Black cocker spaniel dog, whel Ang. ¥, 1882 (Obo— 
Chloe II.), by Mr. F. F. Pitcher, Claremont, N. H., to Mr. J. P. Wil- 
ley, Salmon Falls, N. H. 

Reign and whelps. Black, white and tan English setter bitch 
Reign (Belton—Breeze) and her litter of twelve puppies, whelped 
Nov. 19, 1282, by Royal Sultan Fae oe by Mr. Geo. D. Conner, 
Hillsdale, Mich., to the Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich. 

Ringwood II, ‘White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped Oct. 13, 
1882 (Ringwood—Silver), by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to’Mr. 
Aug. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa. 

Bo. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped Aug. 7, 1882 (Obo—Chloe 
II.), by Mr. F. F. Pitcher, Claremont, N. H., to Mr. Wm.A. De Cain- 


dry, Washington, D. C. 
PRESENTATIONS. 

{2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Beau IT. Black cocker spaniel dog, whel Nov. 4, 1882 (Beau— 
Gem. by Mr. Geo. W. Leavitt, Jr., Boston, Mass., to Mr. John Hasel- 
tine, same place. 

Gem Il. Liver and white cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Nov. 4, 
1882 (Beau—Gem), by Mr. Geo. W. Leavitt, Jr., Boston, Mass., to Mr. 
Geo. Haseltine, same place. 





Rifle cand Crap Shooting. 


THE MATCH OF 18838. 


Ge: J. SEABURY, Secretary of the National Rifle Association, 
has issued for the information of intending competitors the fol- 
lowing letter: 

The return match will take place at Wimbledon in July, 1863, during 
the annual] meeting of the National Rifle Association of Great Britian. 

The special committee having in charge the recommendation of a 
suitable arm for preliminary and actual use, have concluded after 
careful experiments to recommend to competitors: 

1. The Brown Military Rifle (new model) as ergeores by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. Address J. H. Brown, Bleecker street. 
New York City. 

2. The Remington Military Rifle (new model) as approved by the 
National Rifle Association. Address Remington & Sons, 283 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The committe are, however, to continue their investigations until 
a weapon is produced that shall represent the highest possible shoot- 
ing capacity, ome’ or superior to those recommended for practice 
prior to the match. 

Early in January the National Rifle Association will issue a circu- 
lar ion eee connected with ammunition, loading, lubri- 
cants, bullets, powder, shells and allied topics. 

The qualfication scores for final competition will be 165 or over out 
of a possible 205, At the six distances prescribed in the conditions 
of the International Military Match, eighty-five or over at 200, 500 
and 600 yards; eighty or over at 800, and 1,000 yards. 

The Adjutant erals of the various States will be requested to 
officially reccgnize the match, as in the first competitions, by offer- 
ing a prize to all who succeed in winning a place on the Wimbledon 
team. . 

REGULATIONS FOR THE SELECTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE AMERICAN 


TEAM. 
1. Each State or Territory (including the District of Columbia) 
desiring to be represented on the team is requested to establish com- 
petitions at such place or places as its military authorities may pre- 
scibe, for the selection of proper competitors to ae it, such 
competitions to be open only to members of its uniformed National 
or State Guard, who have been such since January 1 1883. 
2. Each of such competitions should consist of seven shots at 200 
500 and 600 yards each (constituting the first stage) and at 800, 900 
and 1000 yards each (constitu the second stage); the two stages 





ay! on the same or on different days, Creedmoor targets to 

used. i 

8. Weapon, any military breech-loading rifle within the rules 

agreed on in to match (a copy of which is hereto annexed. 
< ee. ding at 200 yards, prone at 500 and 600, any at the 

others. 
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5. Nosighting shots to be allowed, or cleaning except between 


ranges. 
6. All competitors who, taking the three best scores made in any 
one of these competitions, shall average at least 165 points out of a 


possible 205, (not less than 85 at 200, and 600 yards or less than 80 
at 800, 990 and 1000 yards) shall be qualified to compete at Creedmoor 
to a their respective States. 

7. In May or June on dates which will be hereafter announced four 
coneeeernees will be had at Creedmoor by the competitors represent- 
ing the several States. On the conclusion of these competitions 
eight competitors making the highest scores will be selected by ag- 
gregating their three best scores in these competitions. The Board 
of Directors will then select either from the other competitors or 
either from riflemen of known skill who may not have shot in any 
or all of the competitions not to exceed eight additional competitors. 
From among the sixteen so chosen a team of twelve and two reserves 
will be finally selected by the Board of Direcors who will be sent to 
England. 

8. The Board will decide whether any of these competitions shall 
be postponed on account of weather or other reasons, should it be 
necessary they will name another day. 

9. The Captain of the team will be selected by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Rifle Association. He shall have the manage- 
ment of the team and prescribe the rules for its government and 
practice, including the decision as to the selection of the twelve who 
shall finally shoot in the match. 

10. Each person entering for the competitions at Creedmoor shall 
be required to produce a certificate from the Adjutant General of his 
State, stating that he is, and has been since January 1, 1883, a mem- 
ber in good standing of its uniformed-National or State Guard, and 
is a proper person to represent his State on the team. 

11. Each competitor so entering shall subscribe to the following: 
I desire to compete fora place on the American Military team to 
represent the United States in the international Match of 1883, and 
hereby agree to conform to the conditions prescribed for the section 
of said team. If Iam a successful competitor I hereby pledge my 
word that I will shoot in the match and will in addition perform 
such practice and submit to such discipline and government as the 
captain of the team shall direct. 

12. All persons authorized to compete in the final competitions for 
the selection of the team shall have the free use of the range at 
Creedmoor for practice for two weeks prior to such competition. 

13. Any person selected in accordance with the foregoing regula- 
tions may be removed for lack of proficiency, misconduct, or other 
proper cause, by the Board of Directors of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation or the ee of the team. 

14. Notice shall be given to the secretary of the National Rifle 
Association by May 1, by such of the States and Territories as intend 
to be represented, stating the number of the competitors they pro- 
pose to send, and their names. 

15. In case any State or Territory shali neglect to hold a competi- 
tion for the selection of members of its National Guard to represent 
it on the team, any member of such National Guard, who shall make 
the average above prescribed, shall, upon forwarding to the secre- 
tary of National Rifle Association on or before May 1, a copy of such 
scores, certified by an officer of our National Guard, or his own 
adjutant, and producing the requisite certificate from the adjutant 
general of his State, be entitled to enter the final competitions at 
Creedmoor. 

16. Members of the team and reserve may be required, on and after 
their selection, to use such rifle or rifles and ammunition as shall 
be ordered by the National Rifle Association. 


SPECIAL RULES AGREED ON AS TO RIFLES. 
From regulations N. R. A. of Great Britain, but omitting irrel- 
evant matter, etc.—‘‘M. B. {."—Military Breech-Loaders. 
Military Breech-Loaders not of government pattern, but comply 
ing with the following conditions: 
To be fitted with an arrangement for fixing sword or other 


ee. 
WeiautT.—Not to exceed, without sword or other bayonet, 9 Ibs., 
4 oz. 


LenetH.—From 48 inches to 55 inches, measured from the muzzle 
to the butt when placed vertically on the ground. 

Stock.—Sufficiently strong for service purposes and fitted with a 
metal cleaning rod, and swivels for a swing, (without pistol grip.) 

Sieuts.—Backsight, a. to be attached to the barrel in front of the 
lock with a military wind-gauge; c, graduations on the flap only: d, 
the sliding-bar to be with or without permanent vertical lines or 
apertures, and the upper edge either straight or with a notch; e, the 
outside measurement of the part on which the flap or leaf rests must 
not exceed one inch. Foresight, to be of government pattern called 
“barley corn.” 

Sicuts.— May be temporarily blackened or whitened. Backsight, 
a, may be tilted forward or back, and may be a at the 
necessary angle by any extemporized means; b, the sliding-bar 
may be reversed and may pe used on either side of the uprights. 
No addition of permanent lines to one fine one down the centre for 
Snider, and three for Martini-Henry will be allowed, but temporary 
marks or lines of any kind, removable at pleasure, may be used; de- 
tached ‘“‘verniers”’ or “sight elevators’’ may be used. 

Put oF TricGeR.—Minimum 6 Ibs. 

Stock. —No pad or shoe for the Heel-plate of the Butt. 

AmMuNITION.—Where military breech-loaders are used, the bullet 
must be inserted in the cartridge-case not less than 2-3 (two-thirds) 
of the diameter of the bore, and no part of the charge is to be in- 
serted at the muzzle. 


PISTOL RECORDS. 


TS brings many changes in the shooting world, and there as 
elsewhere history repeats itself. Twenty years ago duelling 
pistol practice at men targets, at twelve paces was the general sport 
indoors. A crack shot was then, indeed, a lion. Gradually the 
muzzle-loading rifle found its way into favor; to be superceded by the 
22-100 calibre breech-loading rifle with plain, open sights. The latter 
weapons were looked on at first with much disfavor, and their ac- 
curacy was greatly doubted. Improvement followed improvement 
in both rifle and sight, and to-day the muzzle-loader is a mere piece 
of antiquity. The almost perfect scores made with the breech- 
loader show not only the great degree of skill by many of our marks- 
men, but attest the accuracy maintaine the armories and cart- 
ridge factories. The record of marksmanship for the past year shows 
in many instances, a great improvement over the former efforts of 
the knights of the trigger. This is more evident among the pistol 
scores. The ready measurement target, which enables a quick and 
accurate measurement of every shot fired from center of bullseye to 
center of shot, offers the greatest test of accuracy. The rifle scores 
made on these targets is the total of distance from shot to center of 
bullseye in inches. The teaser target awards him the greatest num- 
ber of points, and is somewhat similar to the regular Creedmoor tar- 
gets. The number of targets, or objects for aim in pistol practice, is 
practically without end; among the most difficult is driving tacks, 
lighting parlor matches, cutting threads, hitting the respective spots 
on a playing card, or cuttingit in two when placed edgewise to the 
shooter. Tne various feats performed with the pistol at Conlin’s 
Gallery in this city are too numerous to mention, but the actual 
marks by which the many records have been made are on exhibition 

















in the record room of the gallery, and can be seen there at any time. 
Some of the scores made with the rifle and pistol we give below : 
Teaser Target, with Pistol at 12 Yards. 
A. Fernandes... . ...00.: cece GO Geen GOMOD ps cescccsedacces 391g 
1 ea ere 42 E. A. Bogardus............ 37 
WOM TE. TAG: oo eccvccccsban GFE. Bs Soe PE os cscs ccscevee 34g 
De Re TE Ot Oe Col. J. J. Browne.......... 34 
Dr. E. T. T. Marsh We Moo Forked si ckxeRhees 31 
Teaser Target, with Rifle. 
A. Ls. Cambdwell. .....2605.000 Geo. W. Hamlin............ 43 
J. B. Blydenburgh............. SB TR Wate, ... 602. ccccces 42 
a a a ee CRs. Gy Be oan cceccccaxncs 3444 
Revolver Shooting at 12 Yards—Creedmoor Target, 14 in. bullseye. 
Bs MAND oso caccccb vee 8full scores. C. A. Cochran........ 22 in 2 
A. Fernandez............ = - Di es. . ssc<enugs ae 
A.Fernandez, atthe word1 ‘“ ¢ F. C. Moller .......... 21 ** 2 
Sere 273 in 300 E. T.T.Marsh,I’ngr’g 21 ‘* 25 
BE NS 6c 0:0 sag'tne mentee 269 * 390 H. W. Wickham...... 24 ** 25 
le MEN Aina. as-0 as'saasanee 24“ 2 J. G. DeForest........ 24 ‘* 2 
ky. i PE, NO TONIID  oa5 nso’. pa dbc avca sun ptdabcaeanaga 2 * B 
Pistol Shooting at 12 Yards—Creedmoor Targets. . 
H. W. Wickham...... ... Fullscore L. V. Sone.... ......... 47 in 
Ye eee 49 in 50 A.Brennan, at the word 47 ** 50 
A MIMS icthe sadces ney 50 C.A.Cochran.......... 46 ** 50 
Geo, W. Hamilton 50 Thos. Whitey.......... 46 ** 50 
P. H. Hubbard............. 50 Harry R. Watts........ 44 “* 50 
W. C. Southwick... 60 Henry J. Fox........ -- 44 * 50 
TE UN iS veto tice ctissteepheder Orcs sce belbyrapetccs 46 ** 50 
Rifle Shooting— Creedmoor Target Reduced. 
PG I san ove Pamviec oct Peter de Nyse.......... 49 in 50 
Maynard Bixby. . RE 548 cds cee 49 “* 50 
W. A. Davis..... E. J. Shipman....... a 2° & 
De AMIE. oc ckveecces Dr. H. G. Piffard....... 49 * 50 
F. B. Tilghman . E. J. Murphy, attheword, 48 
Geo. E. Rogers. . W. MacDonald, “ “ 48 
E J..Murphy............. Pa ee ee 47 in 50 
Dr. F. F. Brown...... 49" 3 


C, A, Cheaver hit 5 Tacks consecutively, 





AND STREAM. 


eect Pine 


FOREST 


Rifle Shooting, 10 Shots, Ready Measurement Target. Any Position. 


Dr. H.G. Pilfard.....3..:..... gin. Dr. E. T. T. Marsh....... 3 in. 
W. C. Southwick............. 234 ‘* Peter De Nyse........... 334 “* 

A. B. Van Heusen ........... 2% ** 

Ready Meastrement Target, 10 shots, off hand. 

DP. MOMMRds oi's soos 5505s cbse ep S| "ae 63¢ in. 
De, FUP, re. 2. sce. oes 45g ‘* A.B. Van Heusen....... 634 “ 

Se Bt MS 5 no coweccccss “ &. FP. F. Jomes........ 6 13-16 ** 

Leon Backer.............. 63-16 ‘“*' Peter De Nyse....... ... T% * 

i$ 2 8 eer eS Fe I ane cic cnc 74 

Body Rest. 10 Shots. 

LP ay, Seer a OE SO” ee 6% in. 
i 42 ree 4 | | 7 1-16 “* 

ME MINS 6 os edacdclenias Os a ee vec cccccnces 7% “* 

RV RONUN cy. cvs esincdcnve 4% “* Peter De Nyse......... 8 3-16 “* 

ie MG S65 eo crecceacdae 45g ‘* W.O. Wetherbee........ 954 ** 





AIR SPACE IN GUNS.—’Twas a foolish thing to do; nevertheless, 
for the benefit of your readers, I will relate the incident. Wishing to 
have a little rifle practice, I shouldered my weapon, a military 
breech-loading Snider-Enfleld, and wended groveward. I had no 
ball cartridges at hand, but took a few.blanks and some bullets out 
of old muzzle-loading cartridges. It knew that it was against “‘regu- 
lations’’ to use this combination, but determined to risk any bed con- 
sequences. I took a 100yds. from a railway tele; raph pole and 
proceeded carefully and rather dubiously to load. first inserted 
the blank and closed the breech; next, placed the bullet (a hollow- 
based; the plug was not in) in the muzzle and rammed home, touch- 
ing the blank cartridge very gently. I aimed carefully and fired. 
Then—well, I hit my pole, and was pushed back a few paces only; 
but my first voluntary movement was to carry my hand to my fore- 
head, expecting to find some brains outside. Assuredly I could not 
have had a great quantity inside. Being agreeably disappointed in 
my manualsearch for brains, I next proceeded to examine the rifie. 
The breech block had blown open, and, in doing so, had wrenched 
off the hammer and axle level with the lock plate, and the breech, 
interior and block, was blackened by the —. discharge. I never 
found that hammer. Beyond a scorching of hair and eyebrows (I 
need scarcely state that I was then innocent of beard) I escaped un- 
injured. I attribute the mishap to the space created by the turned 
down rim in the front of the blank cartridge and the vacant plug- 
hole in the bullet. With the exception of the loss of the hammer 
and a broken axle, the rifle was uninjured.—BuLLsEYE. 


BOSTON, Dec. 26.—The competitors in the prize contest at the 
Mammoth Rifle Gallery, have increased to an even dozen and the 
scores improve with each day. Though the attractions of the 
Christmas tree were very formidable, they did not seem to wean the 
devotees of the target from their favorite pastime, and the interest 
of the indoor — is far from languid during the holiday season. 
The following table will show that there has been some good shoot- 
ing, and the contest for first place on the board is very close: 

U A Pollard.,..46 45 46 45 45—227 W E Robinsom.43 41 43 42 46—215 


CS Seyon...... 45 45 45 45 46—226 CRBartlett....42 45 42 42 43-214 
F E Rollins..... 44 44 43 44 45—220 GW Little..... 42 42 43 43 43—213 
JH Bird....... 43 45 44 44 43-219 H Lowell.......43 43 42 42 41—210 


D Kirkwood....44 44 43 45 43—219 J Russell.......42 42 42 41 48—210 

IT Stetson. ...42 44 43 43 44—216 Chas Morrill...40 41 42 39 40—202 
Following are the scores for the month of December, 1882: 

J Merrill... ....46 46 46 47 48—233 JH Bird....... 43 45 44 44 43—219 

J Francis...... 46 46 46 46 48—232 J F Stetson....44 44 43 43 44—218 

U A Pollard. ...46 45 46 45 45-227 CL Wellington.44 44 44 42 42—216 | 





C$ Seyon...... 45 45 45 45 46-226 W E Robinson.43 41 43 42 46—215 
J ASteadman..44 45 44 45 46-244 CR Bartlett. ..42 44 43 43 43—216 
F E Rollin3..... 44 44 45 46 45—224 G W Little..... 42 42 43 43 43 13 
A Johnson...... 44 44 44 44 45-221 A Ellis.......... 43 42 42 44 42213 


D Kirkwood....44 44 43 45 43—219 
In last month’s shooting Mr. J. Merrill took the first prize of $7; 
Mr. J. Francis the second, $6; Mr. U. A. Pollard the third, $5; Mr. 


1. §. Seyon, the fourth, $4, and Messrs. Rollins and Steadman are | being told. It was sweepstake shooting, open for all, 25yds. rise. 


tied for fifth place.—N. B. Smita, Prof. 

NEWPORT, R. I., Dec. 28.—The Christmas matches of the Newport 
Rifle Association came off as advertised. The all-comers re-entrv 
match was well patronized. There was, however, hardly sufficient 
targets provided for the accommodation of the marksmen present. 
A very brilliant score was made for the gold medal presented by Mr. 
W. Milton Farrow, five shots ou a Massachusetts target, 200 yards off- 
hand. 


W BKnight.. .12 12 12 12 11-59 WSBryer....... 811 11 9 10—49 
GH Burnham..,.11 11 12 11 12—57 GS Slocum..... 911 9 9 10—48 
C Wyatt......... 10 12 12 710-51 Dun Brown......10 81011 7—46 


In the 200 yards continuous match, two scores to count, re-entries 
unlimited, the following scores were made. 









. i se are cf EO rere 22 17—39 
RRM 5 vac cdvivesuciwes Se Oe Ci isikc cece ctcncsnssnese 17 21—38 
OP Ps cconccncdéssevcs 22 20—42 Openshaw. .............. 15 23—38 
II oa oc dade once 19 22—41 McDonald............... 16 21—37 
Pat iieds, sore erlnns acer 28 18—41 Sherman............... 16 20—36 
Caswell oS EE aac cscdcccccccsncs 20 15—35 
Geo Lewi .--18 21—39 D Caswell.. ......18 16—84 
C Wyatt Se We Bi rede aviaccccoveccss 17 16—33 
DP Wises cccntccedecace 21 18—39 MSwinburne............ 14 15—29 

Gi I cd: cacti s ettiarce' G's ae 12 16—28 


BOSTON, Dec. 30.—The shooting at Walnut Hill to-day was very 
good. The wind was light, but the sun was rather bright. How- 
ever, some of the scores were very fine. The range will be open for 
New Years callers. The Victory match closes with the year, and 
then new matches will be begun, viz., a decimal rest, a decimal off- | 
hand and a Creedmoor off-hand. Tne Creedmoor practice match 
will be continued. Following are some of the best scores made 


to-day: 
- Creedmoor Practice. 















RRRE RB 5 
5 5 4 5 : 5 4 : 5 2 went up from the appreciative crowd was loud and hearty. He got 
45555455 4—47 | his other bird; it proved a low driver and was missed clean, putting 
C. Weston (mii.) 5645542455—45| him among the twos, when he was easily shot out. And thus it 
Fe & OOWN CRBCUEG) ..... sccccecstcs aces suas 455545545 4—45 | seems with nearly all sports nowadays. Base-ball (once a splendid 
D. P. Holder Ben eo as Oreasennat anes "545554445 4—45 | game). billiards, ten-pins, cricket, and others, are debased by this 
TR 8 Oe et 455444554 443 | gambling spirit, until the better portion of our citizens are driven 
W. Hisvins ee a er ee ee 455534445 4— 43 | from participation therein, or attendance even. 
Cc ¢ Weates tas cee yi 84454845444 But such will continue to be the case until the members themselves 
& hoes tos ; RG secs ndadiewess rh ness +e eae aaa ao) take the matter in hand, meme J and energetically, and make them 
A. Reach. LO LS EET SOT 584482454 4-39 | honest, allowing no cheating or etting on the grounds. 
H.W.A kins (mil.) "442444434 5—38 Well, the day for the return match with the Midway Gun Club and 
A. H. Floyd (mil.) BO a NR Pace tes 438434343 3-34 | the Jersey City Heights is settled, and the big affair will come off on 
H.W Edvanis (mil ) BS cast it OM me ta onl 04443443 4 3~32/| the grounds of the latter club at Marion, N. J.,on Wednesday, the 
oe "Decimal Match. 17th inst. Each club having won a match, the tug will come there. 
HL Lee : 10 8 81010 8 9 6 9 7—85 | and each club will put its best men to the —. That there will be 
ee Se satan: 7 8 710 6 8 7 10 10 10—83 | @ large attendance and a close match there is little doubt. May all 
oO M Jewell a en) 0 "9 § 810 5 810 9 6 10—83 | be fair, a good time had, and the best club win. 
@ Warren , 087108778 9 8—82 The match is twenty-five men each club, twenty-one yards rise, 
HI Lee (ro-oniiy) ereeeee Sa exe eae “9 6 810 71010 9 5 9—-g8g| Sevenbirds each man; one barrel only, the J. C. H. giving the Mid- 
Jewell Dccscdercscaxevetns "810968 78 9 9 7-81 | Ways choice of rules. Come over and see it. JACOBSTAFF. 
MII 20. oo vecitac.. coda edccdkerenneges * : : : : 10 s ; : ao pt ‘ 
B Davis... ...202-0.200 ceeeeeeceeeeees 710 6 78| sTILLWATER, N. Y., Jan. 1.—Matches shot on Christmas day. 
L LHarding.........---++2+000+-eeeeees 87989 9 9 5 8 6-78) Match No 1.—Ten glass balls from Davenport rotary trap, sides 
Be eG ccc nndcccccspecssccsccuse sess 310 7 8 8 9 . 8 6 9 5—73 captained by Messrs. Pitney and Hotaling. 
In the Victory Match E. J. Cram did all the shooting. His best Pitney’s side. Hotaling’s side. 
score was 49. W Pitney........... .0100010001—8 G Hotaling........... 1111101001—7 
Decimal Rest Match. G B Whitman........ 10100110116 J Smodell.......2./1111011111—9 
BC MARNIE 5. oc ciccccsiccccccecsecess 10 10 10 10 9 10 10 10 10 9—98 Van De Kar........ 1110101100—6 J Gilbert ............1000100000—2 
G WAITER........--0-ccccesereseooecere 10101010 9 910 9 10 10—% | w Holroyd........... 00010000001 E Hewitt..... ....... 0000000001—1 
We WRN oi diedaens, pedstsovecnnccotten 1010 9 9 8 10 10 10 10 10-96 | J Hart....... ....... 0010000000—1 
JIN r Wa ccwcerdececessdecvccencoseeree 10 1010 101010 8 810 10—95 Match No. 2—Ten tame pigeons—H and T plunge traps—2lyds. 
W Guild........ .... peteeeeees 9 91010 910 91010 9-95 | Geo Hotaling........ 1110001111— 7 WT Holroyd........11101i0111—8 
A A Clinton 10 6101010 910 810 9-95 | rq Lansing.......... 1101011111 8 AP Hawley..........1111100100—6 


In the Badge Match HI. L. Lee made 48. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Dec. 28.—On Ghristmas Day many of the 


members and friends as well of the Worcester Rifle Association went | money, miss and out: Lansing 3, Holro sl 


out to Pine Grove Range where they were treated to a day of pleasure 


which has had but few equals in this vicinity. The crack of the rifle | Z Lansing 
ae soon after 9 A. M., and continued until dark. The wind was} A Paul............... 
lig’ 


t and variable 9 to 12 o’clock, while the day was clear and but 
few clouds. The following records were made: 


Massachusetts Target. 
CA AMM, .. -iiscsciccsceleon 10 11 11 12 12 12 9 11 11 11—110| E Lansing............,.... oS PS. Sees ne 00111--8 
9 12 12 11 10 12 10 11—109| G Hotaling................ i ee ee eee 00010--1 
1221111 9 9 8 9 12-9 Lansing first, Hotaling second, Paul third. 
10 9 9 7 10 8 12 11-9 Match No. 5.—Tnree Double rises, 18yds. 
10 9 8 10 9 10 8 11— 9 | A Paul................. 11 11 0I—5 _~G Hotaling............. 10 11 10—4 
11 10 710 8 8 7 11— %/} E Lansing ....... ..... 00 11 11-4 


93 
10 8 11 9 10 10 11 8M). 
10 5 7 il 


Stedman Clark..... 485445444441 | contrast with old Boreas blowing rather icily. from the northw 
4444544445—42 JN Morse, Jr....... 445444543441 | without, But there was no lagging in the enthusiasm of the clay 
. 644444445442 H T Farrar......... 4443443544—89 Pigeon annibilators from Trap No. 1, although each clay pigeon re- 
ceived an additional throug: 


. 454454444442 F Johnston. ....... 4443340453 —34 
Furg 





TS Pr 1111111111—10 


Paul first, Smodell second. 


5 11 8 %~ 88| ing of shooters on the spacious platform, as well asin the comfort- 
23 0 5 44 % 8 6& 8 41| able rooms of the substantial and attractive club house of the Mal- 
aen Gun Jlub. The warmth and coziness within were in stri 


im onset wean 
eTsON....... 22B8204558—29 ent void with theswiftiy passing breeze. You have seen @ 
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To-day witnessed the close of the fall series of matches. The 
weather was delightful; it could not haye been better for field 
sports. The wind was at 9 o’clock while the sun was bright. The 
following was the score: 

: Massachusetts aes. 
1 






































































































Stedman Clark....... ..... 11 10 9 2 12 10 10 11 8—102 
CHINO sv esse cisnarde 11 9 10 9 11 11 11 9D 11 10—102 
Rati scant pateaneacpead 56 7 11 10 10 10 9 ll 11 11— 9% 
Fy ON DE oa «, 0 os cvresies 10 910 6 10 9 ll 8 ll 11— % 
Chas. Arthur 11117 711 8 6 10 12 9 
F. Johnston................8 8 12 9 9 11 H 9 g 10—% 
J. W. Murphy 8 11 10 6 10 11 910 9 8—R 


Frank Johnston 
PCE Foss x ncueecccendadecety 
0 PE ie wtice sed iciscascdh setveicladedatedes 

The prize winners and their scores are as follows: 


Massachusetts Target 

















OR fo ois ois Taine cox cdcaee one 102 103 103 109 103—510 (h)30—550 
Stedman Clark.............t2.0. 103 104 104 107 108—521 (h)20--541 
kg | errr 98 105 102 108 107—515 (h)20—535 
Mada sc0s's.deaenad chee vend 102 101 101 102 107-512 (h)20—533 
rrr 9% 106 95 90 98—484 (h40—524 
Be WOO sa pskeccdS ais. cance 9 98 03 99 100—488 (h)80—518 
Creedmoor Target. 
Spo OS | err ree 46 46 44 45 45—226 (h)10—236 
RI ios ccosvten veda nesvaven 42 43 43 45 45—219 (h)10—229 
PE NO Poo 5s < ce cacidebieamenaue nee 41 44 41 43 212 (h)15—227 
Lg errr rer 48 41 41 40 42—207 (h)20—227 
UWE SEMEN. constactie seecccwev ones 42 41 45 41 42—211 (h)15—226 
EP Wo goo acne avec nnewinad ctenye 40 41 41 40 438—205 (h)20—225 
Rest Match—Ring Target. 
Stedman Clark...110 110 114—884 Dr Knight......... 97 104 97—298 
HT Farrar........115 10° 111—823 J W Murphy...... 99 101 83—283 


JH Howell .......102 105 163—310 
On next Thursday the winter series will begin, and continue 
weekly until March 29, 1883. It is expected that they will be of more 
interest even than the fall series which ended to-day. 
The Woodlawn Gun Club had a fieJd day at their grounds on CL rist- 
mas. -The main trial was for a cab badge, which was won by C. C 
Houghton. The following is the score made by them at glass balls: 


iat Sn adeaacsais 51in 60 CC Houghton.........+.. 60 in 7% 
Fe Bianco netede snc ccc It Be POD cca. cclaccnceieee in 56 


AS Newcomb.........-.- 28in 40 A LGilman....... ...+.-26 in 4 






CS Macomber... ..... 40in61 EA Holmes.... --e- 81 in 51 
John Tongas........... 38in 65 CA Parker ...... ...568 in 85 
Geo Chamberlain ......... 23 in 35 John T Moscroft..........16 in 25 


GARDNER, Mass., Dec. 27.—At the last regular meeting of the 
Gardner Rifle Club, at Hackmatack Range, the inch ring and Creed- 
moor target combined was used, distance 200 yards, off-hand. The 
following is the s-ore: 








t. C. R. Cc. Totals. 
Ce ere, 47 84 45 175 92 
De, TR 5.5 dccccase i 14 92 47 165 91 
F H Knowlton b 44 89 47 164 91 
td | SPE Seer oe 3% 44 78 43 160 87 
Be RI iene ccnnieveniddedsoet 44 74 45 153 89 
CO aon sc ccdeccossens 2 45 67 45 139 90 
F Underwood...............- 56 42 410 39 96 81 
THE TRAP. 





JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS GUN CLUB. 


tie members of the above club, with representatives from 
several other clubs from Newark and vicinity, spent New Year’s 
Da? in a very satisfactory manner. It was indeed a glorious day 
not too cold, not too warm, but just that bracing air with sun enough 
to tone down the raw winds. ‘Old South Paw,” furnished the birds, 
and a good lot they were, as numbers of shots distoverea without 


second barrel, according to Jersey eo Club rules, counting 
4 bird. We arrived on the grounds a iittle late. We found a goodly 
| number of shooters at work and that two sweeps had been shot off. 
We expected to join in the festive occasion in a sweep or two, but a 
very short look on satisfied us as wel as others that we had better 
keep our money in our pockets. These confounded combinations! 
We could easily see there were several in full operation. We regard 
them as ungenerous, ungentlemanly and unsportsmanlike. Two or 
| three, say, of the best shots will combine to go snucks, as the saying 
is, on the assets of the day—pool their issues as it were. If two of 
one combination are liable to tie one will miss first barrel, or both, 
as the occasion requires, so as to get in on second money or third as 
may be. Now, a medium or second rate shot has no show for his 
money in such a race, for in the shoot-off he is gone beyond redemp- 
tion, while if all had shotin a fairand open manner, that is, done 
their best, some of the low down fellows might stand a chance for 
second, third or fourth money, but as it is a few of the crack shots 
are apt to scoop the whole. 

But one of the good shots came to grief ludicrously to-day. It 
was a sweep of three birds. He was way down on the list. On look 
ing over the score he discovered several clear kills—that is, all 
three birds. with several more 2s only. Now,if he could kill his 
bird with second barrel, making two and one-half birds, he would be 
in for second money, while his partner had a show for first. 

Upon drawing on his bird, his gun snapped. He put the shell 
hastily in his pocket, put another chell in his gun, and called for an 
other bird. But some shooter challenged the shell, and the lugubri- 
ous expression that flitted across the criminal’s face as he reluctantly 
handed forth the shell for examination was beyond description. 
Upon cutting open the shell, some five or six wads were discovered 
away down to the powder, but no shot. This shell had been pre- 
meditatedly and deliberately fixed for such very occasion. He cal- 
culated to shoot the blank and kill with his second. The shout that 





Paul won first, Lansing second, Hotaling third. Tie for second 
Third Shoot.—Same Conditions. 

1101111111—9 G Hotaling... .......0111111111—9 
1101111111—9 J Smodell........... 111111100w—7 
Ties for first, 3. birds—A Paul 111—3; E Lansing 0; G Hotaling 0. 





Match No. 4.—Five Rises. 


ing 
Paul first, Lansing and Hotaling divided second, 
MALDEN GUN CLUB.—Christmas Day witnessed a large gather- 
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lightning; well, all I can say is that no sooner had the words “ready” 
and ** on been uttered than the bird traveled in so lively a manner 
that, like an “‘ignis fatuus,’’ when you thought you had it you had’nt. 
The result of the several contests is given below. In the first match, 
at pizeons, Lanergan and Loring divided first, Fielding, second; 
Souther, third; Hanford and Whitney, fourth. In thesecond match, 
Fielding and Loring divided first; Hanford and Lanergan, second; 
Souther third. The third maten was taken by Carson, Wemyss, 
Jones and Woodbury in one, two, three crder, In the fourth match, 
Fielding, Clark and Cross captured the trophies insimilarorder. In 
the fifth match Hanford was first; Cross and Noble second; Amer- 
age. third; Souther, fourth. In the sixth match Jones was fir-t; 
Loring, second; Fielding and Clark, third; Noble, fourth In the 
seventh match, at glass balls, Schaeffer and Loring scored first; 
Jones, second; Amerage and Dean, third; Scott, fourth. In the 
eighth match, at balis, Schacffer was first; Jones and Woodbury, 
second; Seott and Clark, third; Amerage, fourth. In the ninth 
mitch Long and scha2ifer were first, Carson, second; Amerage and 
Woodbury, third; Scott, foarth. Tae tenth match was taken by 
Jones, Scaaefer, Loring ani Baoson in the order named.—i7. C. F. 
























Pachting and Canoeing. 





NARROW BEAMS. 


[* quarters where the subject has not been well thought over, the 
question is continually arising: ‘‘Why not give her more beam 
and keep the depth. We donot ooject to the depth ir the cutter, 
but we want more beam.”’ To those brougat up to one side of the 
thing the query is natural enouzh. We trast taat this article will 
make it plain way narrow beam is preferred as haviog advantages 
which far outweigh anything which can be brougat against th- 
fashionable waist exhibited in the design for the new cutter accom- 
panying this dissertation. The qualities which make up the most 
successful design can be set down as foliows, taeir order expressing 
the relative importance to one another: 
Safety. 
Speed. 
Ability. 
Accommodation. 
Handiness. 
Economy. 
Draught. 
Comfort. 
Sightliness. 
SAFETY. 


Ve take itthat no yacht of any kind is fit for all round purposes 
if safe only upon the assumption of the utmost care and ceaseless 
vigilance under critical ciccumstances. We are now speaking in the 
broadest sease, That dangerous boat: are admissable, even neces- 
sary, in answer to certain especial requisites, such as for sailing in 
very shoal waters, for beaching and for carrying numerous pass -n- 
gers or a large party of “guests” for a short turn of an afternoon in 
fine weather, is not to be disputed. The use of such b»ats is, how- 
ever, properly confined to the one purpose they have been built to 
meet. As svon as put to other employment or pressed into genera! 
service they fall under the ban of being dangerous to a degree which 
unfits them for the legitimate duties of an all round vessel. Thus, 
while a Blondin may cross a chasm in sufficient safety balancing on 
nothing steadier tian a cable, it would be a trifle rash to abolish all 
bridges by pointing to the possibilities a swinging rope holds forth. 

Simlarly a deft sand-bag acrobat may manage time and again to 
tool his tippy flatiron down to the Hook and home even in bad 
weather, but that is poor proof, indeed, that the staid knock-about 
cruiser should rest content hanging on by his eyebrows, with his 
heart in his mouth and his life in his hand, while bent on «njoying a 
whole season’s sail, with all the variety of untoward conditions he 1s 
sure to meet unexpectedly in nis roving life afloat. Safety implies, 
first, an immunity from capsizing, and, seco 1d, effective precautions 
against filing and foundering. The first is to be obtained only in one 
way. Tiere must be enough weight, and the weight must be low 
enough down to bring back the vessel thrown on her beam ends or 
simply knocked down. It must act contmuously as an all-powerfui 
factor at every angle of heel clear over to ninety degrees, with the 
mast parallei to the surface of the water. Nothing short of this can 
aecomplish the end, for the capacity to right up to a less angle tnan 
ninety degrees represents safety only up to the particular point 
where the timit is tound, beyond whicu the boat will refuse to return 
to her normal] nesition. 

A vessel witu effective stability limited to less than the extreme 
angle of keel she is capable of assuming, is safe only to the extent 
of that angle, and it needs only some luckless instant to drive her 
beyond the critical point to accomplish the worst with the same 
facility and the same dire results as though she were one of the 
most positive traps ever built. To the extent she fails in this great 
requisite she is unsafe, while in partially answering to the condi- 
tious of uncapsizability, a seductive snare to serious consequences 
is constantly jeading on the mind in command to destruction by 
shaving too fine in coquetting with the Biblical injunction, ‘‘So far 
shalt thou go and no further.’ The yacht reaches her ‘sticking 
point’? without warning and spins aloug wi hout apparent risk or 
misgiving, until an extra steep sea gives her he final fatal lift under 
the bilge, or an unseen puff sends her to perdition in a second, unless 
met with the utmost quickness in time to avert the catastrophe. 
Sne depends for very iife upon tae least touch of the helm, the 
hawklike eye and the subtlest action of the brain and senses of the 
man at the wheel or the hand at tae sheet, and should either refuse 
to act as expected for a single second even, the highest of skill and 
the keenest of perception cannot circumvent the immutability of 
natural jaws, and tne yacht rolls .over or sinks, to pay the just pen- 
aity of faulty design in the first place. 

Vesse.s liable to misadventures upon such slight provocation are 
rightly classed as machines, and if some owners are willing to shoul- 

-der ali coasegnences in tae belief that they are concomitant evils 
with speed or some other longed for quality, it never can make a trap 
commendable for general yacting purposes as long as that necessity 
is still fairly open to question. Given the smallest loophole of a chance 
by which we can escape the serious responsibilities accepted in knuck- 
ing about in a_trap, and that loophole is worth all the experiment, 
all the labor and expense which can possibly be brought to bear in 
seeking a solution to the problem of design which shall not be open 
toso grave a charge as capsizability at the fallibility of the one n.ing 
generally master of the vessel's care and her maneuvering. 

A trap may sail abouta bay year in and year out, and with ereatre- 
gard for the weather, an «ver watchful hand at the wheel, short hours 
of work and many a_hairbreadth escape, she may continue to carry 
herself proudly free frgm accidents recorded and able enough for 
all purposes in the eyes of those who have never seen a vessel put to 
a ciucial test in moments where one false motion, one likely error oi 
judgme it would drag in their wake misery to happy homes and dis- 
heartening obstacles in popularizing # grand sport through the unde- 
served repate of danger attaching where none ought really to exist if 
yacht modelling were pursued with intelligence, instead of suffering 
srejudice to dictate. We have said the only exemption from capsizing 
ies in the righting effect of weight. Some will take exception and 
insist that great beam will accomplish a like end, since a boat 
may be supposed so stiff that she will carry the spars out of her 
before turning bottom up. 

To suca a swatement we demur very decidedly. For one thing it 
would be practically impossible to indicate just when such a result 
could be depended upon. Much hinges upon spars and rigging, and 
as no one can guarantee their going just at the instant wanted, 
safety sought through such means is always an open question. 
Then again, can vessels suitable to yachting purposes be given the 
beam demanded by such an exigency without very serivus sacrifice 
in other respects? Tae capsizing of some of the stiffest and beami- 
est yachts ever built points a lesson to the contrary. Beam meas- 
ured across deck by a tape line is altogether delusive. To have 
appreciable effect upon st®tility it must be more than seeming 
beam, it must be beam in reality, and that is nothing less than bulk 
athwartships: Given stiffness obtained by such means and invari- 
ably the yacht is and must be sparred in accordance. 

Very stiff yachts have very big rigs. They must have big rigs or 
they won't go; but, fortunately, we are not yet reduced to the neces- 
sity of resigning ourselves to slow, underrigged plugs in the search 
for safety, or, indeed, the outlook for a favorable solution would 
be about hopeless. Yachts deriving their power from beam gain 
little or nothing thereby in point of safety, tor their huge rigs count 
just so much against them. furthermore, all danger lies not in the 
wind, but quite as much in the sea. Now, a fair-weather drifter may 
shirk a steep, ugly jump by running for moorings or a lee, but the 
eruiser bound up aud down the coast finds himself cut off at times 
from accessible shelter, and has to face the music as he finds it 
tuned. It may be night, he may be a stranger on the coast, he may 
be too far to ieeward to fetch upinto smooth water, he may be on 
the bosom of the deep. If he has been duped into great beam, his 
error in judgment will be brought home to his senses most forcibly, 
strikingly, in fact. as his round-waisted ship refuses to lie head on, 
but is twisted off into the trough, and tipped aweather high into the 
air to each Son 

As he watches the tic eiforts of his craft to lay her decks par- 
allel to the sea, and acquiring a constantly augmenting roll a 
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a snappish jerk to windward when she falls into the hollow, to be 
met and ther hoisted like a feather to the next, the. lee rail buried 
and acting like a trip, the yacht rolling from under his feet in er 
agonized trial to drive broadside before the capping sea, but with the 
lee side jamming her as in a vise anda compiete somersault sideways 
thr: atened at every repetition—then, we say, he will learn in a flash 
the abominable vice 0: great beam, and all his wise prating and pa 
triotic effervescence in club room gossip will' fade out of eonsti- 
tution as mist before the sun, and most devoutly he will asseverate, 
if not swear, that his next undertaking will be in favor of less beany 
and less provincial talent and more depth and common sense, such 
as the experience of older heads than his have couseled as the road 
by which not only safety but even some approach to comfort shall 
be coupled with going to sea in small vessels. 

Great beam can only delay the time of capsizing in quiet waters. 
It is an ever-pre:ent factor in the aid of a capsize at sea. No boat 
having bulk in great beam can have bulk in great depth and 

ssess the attributes of good sailing and weatherliness demanded 
in yachts of every kind. Boats bulky in both beam and depth are 
not simply slow and leewardly in smooth water, but they become 
unmanageable in a sea, let alone working off shore for an offiing 
with the elements adverse to the proceeding. A boat looking to 
beam for safety must be seant in her depth. What she gains one 
way, therefore, is sacrificed in another, with the fresh perils of trip- 
ping superadded in a tussel for life with the angered.deep lashed 
into overpowering avalanches of seething water. 

But let no amateur, thirsting for outside cruising, lose courage at 
- psare, See co though it be. for there is a way of recon- 
ciling even furious elements to your presence, They decline to b 
fought. They must be cajoled-aial evenibe. . 7 

Depth must be called m to“give safety and ‘e1se. and with depth 
beam must disappear. Then, with a sound, well-fastened, 
thoroughly-fitted structure for your tool, and plenty of room 
to boot, and in an experience of many years’ lite at sea we have 
never yet crossed the gale we would not undertake to outlast with 
little else than the rough knocks inseparable from ventures of this 
kind, even in vessels couniing thcir tons by the thousand. We go 
further, and assert that the gale can be survived with actually less 
discomfort and less bodily and mental strain than in vessels of great 
pretensions; and we speak from experience it has been our lot to 
pass through: 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





EXPERIENCE VERY MUCH TO THE POINT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send to-day blue print of a “Single Hander’s” lines. These lines 
are en the outside of the planking. I did this because the frame 
lines do not give a correct idea of how the boat will look when fin- 
ished. Here is a short history of my experience in the Ella: Two 
years ago I built a small rowboat, 15ft. 2in. long, 4ft beam and about 
13in deep. One sail, 6ft. hoist, 8ft. boom and 4ft. Gin. gaff. This 
wa3 plenty of canvas, and the boat was modcrately stiff. The cent- 
terboard was of iron, 3{t. long and weighe i 20 lbs. 

_Now note the change. This spring I built her 4in. deeper, or rather 
4in. higher, and put on a rocker keel lin. thick, Zin. deep in the mid- 
dle, and 15ft. long, of cast iron, weight 200 Ibs.; also put 300 pounds 
pig inside. I changed her rig to the one mentioned further on, and 
she doubled her speed.to windward in smooth water. while in rough 
water she will carry everything, and with dry decks*will go to wind- 
ward like a young steam yacht, where before she would stop at 
every jump and send spray overeverything. Some improvement by 
only adding weight down low where it talks. To test her stability 
we have pinned everything down flat until her sails were in the 
water and it poured into her cockpit, but as soon as the tiller was 
released up she would come like a flash; in fact, it is impossible to 
=" her. The fact that sie has broken several masts speaks for 
itself. 

Now for some of her faults. She is toos too shallow and too 
flat, and clinker built. Being built originally a rowboat, she is, 
of course, too light. Her siding is 8gin. white pine; stem and stern 
post of rock elm, each 4in.x2in.; ribs also rock elm, 3gx34in.. and one 
toot apart. Least freeboard, ld4in.; at bow, 28in.; at stern. 26in., 
and both ends are alike orsharp. Mast, 20ft. from deck, and 4in. 
diameter at partner. Decked entirely with the exception of a 3ft, 
6in. cockpit. Her sail plan is as follows: Hoist, 10ft.: boom, 17ft.; 
gaff, $ft. 6in.; leech, 1Sft.; jib on foot, 7ft.; on stay, 14ft.; on leech, 
lift.; topsail, 14ft. on yard, i3ft. on foot. witi club and 6ft. on leech. 
Total area, 210sq ft. Every rope on her except jib sheets and 
anchor line is 3gin. manilla; anchor line, 5gin. manilla, 60{t. long: 
jib sheets, 3gin. manilla; anchor, 16lbs. galvanized iron; galvanized 
iron boat pump, 2in. diameter; all metal blocks and patent cleats. 

Our beautiful Detroit River runs about 214 miles per hour, and she 
will easily beat to windward against the current. We have cruised 
from Wind Mill Light, in Lake St. Ciair, to Bar Point, Lake Erie, in 
her in all kinds of weather, and_ she is always “with you.” Last 
winter I never even laid her up, and sailed when the ice would per- 
mit, except one week, when revuilding. Last summer we were e a 
fresh S. W. breeze, carrying jib, mainsail and topsail, when we 
rescued a skimmer 19£t. long, waici capsized, and towed her water 
logged in a heavy sea three miies, and as we had the wind free, it 
was very trying to rigging, as our prize held us back with awful jerks. 

Detroit, Mich. y 


WHAT WILL YOU CALL HER? 


LIST guaranteed not to be found in ‘‘Olsen’s,” and intended as 
a suggestive cue to thosein search of names, neither hack- 
neyed nor prosy: P 
or the stately vessel: Pride of the Sea, Constellation, Superb, 
Grandee, Empress, Sultana, Majestic. 

For the brine-loving tar: Sea Horse, Shellback, Finback, Spindrift, 
Buccaneer, Ving-y-Ving. 

‘ For the chubby boat: Buxom, Bouncer, Roundhead, Bowl, Bull- 
rog. 

For big steam yachts: Centaur, Titan, Vulcan, Cavalier, Courier, 
Tronsides. 

a For steam launches: Puffer, Belcher, Spitfire, Blazer, Flash, Buzz- 

y. 

For narrow beams: Harpoon, Darning Needle, Stingaree, Quiver. 

For the sentimental: Darling, Sweetheart, Beauty, Fantasy, Diva, 
Octoroon, Creole, Belle Americaine. 

For a lawyer: Flotsam. 

For his partner’s sister boat: Jetsam. 

For fishy people: Porpoise, Swordfish, Sturgeon, Flying-fish. 

From the animal kingdom: Zebra, Llama, Giraffe, Antelope, Spider, 
Otter, Squirrel. 

For very small yachts: Bubble, Atom, Drop, Wink, 
Twinkle, Nugget, Rogue, Pebble, Speck, Jot. 

_ -— own design: Hobby-horse, Solitaire, Bohemienne, Happy- 
go-lucky. E 

For eeberaphical minds: Lass of York, Sandy Hook, Massasoit, 
Henlopen, Mattinnicock, Sambro, Nantucket. 

From the flowery realm: Pansy, Jasmine, Heliotrope, Delia, Tulip. 

From the opera: Carmen, Traviata, Sonnambula, Pericole, Ernani, 
Marguerite, Camille, Veloutine. 

For delvers in the past: Cleopatra, Minerva, Semiramide. Venus, 
Sepa, Chloe, Phryne, Andromeda, Chlotilde, Sphinx, Portia, 
Sabine. 

From history’s pages: De Soto, Marco Polo, Paul Jones, Vespucius, 
Pizarro, Cort z, Tecumseh, Mohican, Montezuma. 

From the feathered tribe: Fiamingo, Bat, Owl, Swallow, Hawk, 
Sparrow, Humming Bird, Swan, Brant, Spoonbill, Coot. 

And firally for the suoal draft boat: Caromo, Rigit-side-up-with- 
care, Tenderfoot, Sunflower, Mind-your luff, Acrobat, Touch-me-not. 


Sparkle, 


TO WHOM DID HE REFER? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Newberry D. Lawton wrote recently to the Heraid concerning 
measurement. -With his dogmatic tmperativeness aid self-contradic- 
tions I will not trouble you. _That gent‘eman’s method of argument 
is, however, peculiar, and calis for notice. Those who do not agree 
with his views are waived aside as “pedants having little knowledge 
and less experience.’’ I confess this sentence amused me_ highly, 
coming from a youfig gentleman whose fight to criticise résts upon 
a few weeks’ driftimg about thé Sound in midstmmer, Does Mr. 
Lawton refer to Dixon Kemp, to Baden Powell, to Watson, to Beavor 
Webb. and the host of other well-known authorities, who deline to 
accept length rule as a fair basis? Or dld hel ave in his mind’s-eye 
some persons nearer home? Did Mr. Lawton intend his compliment- 
— thrust for Forest anD STREAM? : 

f a question between it and, Mr, Lawton is to be decided upon a 
claim to “exp“rience,”* the public is not likely to exhibit much hesi- 
tation in its caoice betwe-n a young beginner and a journal open to 
all comers fifty-two times every year; whose popularity is attested 
by an unequaled circulation among yachtsmen, and whose potential 
influence is seen on ali sides in the modifications of models. rigs and 
customs, and in the introduction abu habitation of the cutter in our 
waters. Compared to the work it has accomplished, Mr. Lawton’s 
efforts are those of a pigmy, and the notion of brushing aside the in- 
fluence of ForEst aND STREAM with a sentence in a lay paper struck 
me as quite comical. Mr. Lawton acknowledges that deep and nar- 
row yachts are as fast as broad, shoal boats, and to that extent has 


discovered ForEsT aND StREAM to have been sound in its opposites 
to the notions in favor of traps he once entertained. As that gentle- 





man’s views on measurement are su and not at all digested 
on their very face, it is quite possible he may yet learn to censider 
himself a pupil instead of a critic of Forgst anp Stream. In the 
meanwhile ne mnoue ve ae of charging a meee a 
with pedantry and‘flippantly dismissing all opposition, or he may 
find met to his discomfiture. peatenan with much to 
learn little to teach on. the tare of measurement is overbold 
to put himself forward as the champion of any . 
. P. Kunmarpr. 


NEW BREECH-LOADING GUN. 


cs S aboard yachts are one of the lingering relics which indicate the 

tie once existing between p fleets and the national navies 
from which they originally sprung. In the good old daysthe pride 
of the owner was to keep his vessel as near an imitation of her war- 
like sister as circumstances would permit. In rig, fittings and routine 
the navy was looked.upon as the guide, and conventionality demanded 
that yachts should conform to the *‘service” in all the minutize which 
went to make up the crack frigate of the period. Bulwarks were 
pierced and guns with their paraphernalia frowned ominously, but 
always harmlessly, from the red painted ports, never biting though 
much given to barking at their master’s command. In the British 
yacht fleet of the day, guns and even the regulation navy bells have 
disappeared and the ceaseles din of petty popping and the clanging 
of metal tongues is no longer the nuisance it threatened to become 
with the increase in the number of yachts anchoring in favorable 
ground. Withusin America the pop gun still remains and is yet 
almost an indispens@ble adjunct to the red tape dignity of a squ’dron 
assembly. Brass buttons, lace and bullion have recently been sent 
into well merited coventry and now confront us only as tawdry relics 
in the junk shop’s dingy windows, but whether the national weakness 
for noise and bustle, clanging and wanging, frecrackers and toy 
pistols will consign the yacht gun to the pot metal yards to cmerge 
after resmelting'in more useful forms, hinges to such an extent upon 
nationai propensities that the futnre must be allowed to settle the 
strife by the process of natural evolution. Until then yacht guns 
will continue to be an object of interest and we may be pardoned 
for introducing such a brazen barker in these columns. 
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The gun we illustrate has been christened the ‘‘Commodore.” It 
is simple in construction and therefore not liable to get out of | 
order and easily kept in good condition. Like others of its breed 
when mounted on polished carriages of mahogany and burnished 
bright, a dazzling and imposing presence condones for its loud- 
mouthed belching in the minds of many, and what nuisance some 
senses may experience is in a measure made up in gratific ition of 
the eye. Either brass or paper shells can be used to feed the ‘‘Com- 
modore,”’ the two small cuts showing the fiend with breech open 
ready for a charge and closed before making itself heard in the 
world. The gun is a self-cocker, which ought to commend it to vain- 
glorious admirals of the fleet firing each other off wits the absurdit, 
of twenty-one bangs from one and the same muzzle on a run. It is 
not touched off with a hot poker or a red stove lid, nor yet with the 

ipe fresh from the ~~ mouth, but regulation fashion witha 

mmer and lanyard. The section represents the gun split through 
the middle, showing the lock with the top plate off. Ais the barrel, 
B the breech block or plug, C the hinge on which it operates, D the 
case and lock, E the lever fastenirg breech and barre), and F is the 
hammer. The barrel is made of the finest gun metal as well as the 
breech stopper. The lever E acts as acam around the steel lu 
attached to the barrel, so that when closed it shows as in the sma 
cut. The lock is very simple. The ‘‘dog” which crops into the 
hammer F is in a sliding brass case, which. when pulled back by the | 
lunger G, pulls back the hammer until it passes the center, when | 
Phe hammer flies forward, impelled by the main spring, striking the 
firing pin as in breech-loading shotguns. The under part of the car- 
ri shod with rubber to counteract rebounding. The gum self- 
ooaks as soon as the shell is in place, by the small spring on the dog 
throwing it back into position. They are manufactared by. the 
Strong Cartridge Company, of New Haven, Conn. 





ONLY A SIDE SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been much amused with the recent attempt in the Herald to 
revive a discussion on measurement. But it produced only a few 
desultory replies, including an amateurish lot of contradictions from 
Mr; Lawton of your city, But one of the letters to the Herald seems 
to déserve any notice I allude to the idea of measuring wet surface 

ut forward by ‘Measurement Tyro,”’ who is evidently very far 

rom being the tyro he modestly designates himself. His plan, 
whatever its merits, 1s impracticable because of the great difficulty 
in obtaining correet measurements of outside surface. It would be 
even more troublesome than measuring bulk. After all, this whole | 
measurement question is one of your special creation, and without 
you have a finger in the pies he matter will quickly drop out of 


sight. Can you not open the battle again with a few shots at the 
length queckery? AN OBSERVER. | 
e subject referred to by “An Observer” has been so fully dis 


cussed in our former volumes that nothing further can be added to 
advantage. Having had ome we are willing others should make 
what capital they can by ng over the bones left from our feast. 
It now only remains for yacht clubs to take action to the best of their 
understanding and @bide by the consequences they invite by thefr 
choice. We ed in knowing that “mean lefigth” has 
been scotched bey resuscitation, and with that all future length 
rules shorn of their worst.and =e grotesque feature, which was 46 
much as we hoped to accomplish for the present. | 





! 
| sions. 
| 
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SINGLE HAND YACHTS. 
[CONTINUED.] 


ROM the illustration of Macgregor’s yawl Rob Roy, given in our 
issue for Nov. 16, it will be seen that she was under-sparred and 
could bear a much larger spread than she carries. But for an ex- 
perimental cruise alone in the British Channel her snug rig was 
selected from motives of safety and comfort, speed not being an 
object. The Rob Roy is 2ift. long, built on the double-skin plan 
from plans of John White, Cowes. Beam 7ft., and 4ft. deep. fron 
keel and iron keelson; four water-tight compartments; one bulkhead 
near each end, and one across the cockpit. The cabin consisted of a 
hatch, the after end of which could be lifted and an awning stretched 
from it over the cockpit to afford access to the cooking gear, which 
was located in a locker on the port side. This consisted of a device 
known as a “Russiau lamp,” which emits a flaring flame for a period 
long enough to boil eggs or fry ham, and then subsides. The bulk- 
head separating cabin and cockpit was built with a slope aft, so as 
to serve as a reclining lounge when covered with the mattress, In 
the cockpit was a cork cushion to be seized as a life preserver in case 
of ene On the bulkhead hung a lifeboat binnacle with brass 
casing and 3i¥in. liquid card, a counterpart of which bas lately been 
sent from England for Hr. H. W. Eaton’s new single hand yawil 
mentioned in this journal. Charts and proper frame to receive 
them, binoculars, lead line, knife, lamp, storm mizzen and minor 
necessaries were urranged about the cockpit to be within reach 
without leaving the helm. 

Mr. Macgregor adop.ed his cuisine from camping reminiscences 
after giving up as hopeless all the usual contrivances for cooking. 
This ought to be astrong recommendation for his peculiar appar- 
atus, but whether from unperfect attempts or want of experience, 
we have never been able to obtain satisfactory results from the lamp 
after martydom of burned hands, explosions and like mishaps. He 
kept provisions most needed for a hurried meal while conning the 
boat, in a watertight bag close at hand. The water tank was inside 
the cabin and had a vulcanized rubber tube connected. By a slight 
suction the water would flow, and when reclining at night thirst could 
be slaked by simply conveying thetubeto the mouth. His daily al- 
lowance was a tin vessel cight wnches in cube, about two gailons. 
Soap and towels were kept on top of the tank Forward cf this were 
boxes of tin, about 8in. by 6in. wide, one holding dressing materials, 
the other reading and writing. A portmanteau filled with clothing 
was stowed underneath these boxes, On the opposite side were 
spaces for tools and comestibles with pantry for teapot, cup, tum- 
bier, knife and fork, spoons, salt in a snuff box, coarse pepper, mus- 
tard, corkscrew, etc. In a watertight locker on starboard side of the 
cockpit the bread was keptin a tin box, also a butter keg, spirits, 
etc. Aft there were also spare blocks, ropes, sidelights, signals, etc. 
A barometer hung inside the cabin bulkhead. The supply of “drink- 
oes in the shape of ale and beer found a plice beneath the cabin 

oor. 

The tender or dingey was inthe shape of a wide lozenge-shaped 
canoe, decked for the greater pait with the same material. At sea 
this boat was stowed in the cabin to obviate towing. The Rob 
koy’s rigging was of wire set up with turn-buckles. The bowsprit 
was shipped on starboard side of stem to give more room for raising 
the anchor. The jib was 9ft. on the foot. The forehatch leading to 
| the forecastle was thirteen inches square, capable of admitting a 
person with a little squeezing. The chain was marked by being 
painted red for the length of a foot at ten and twenty fathoms. In 
place of a hawsepipe there was an iron sheave on port side of stem 
with a high cheek to prevent slipping off. Although the jib was so 
small, Macgregor records the fact that the strain on it ina good 
breeze was so great that he had to make use of a purchase to flatten 
in. The balliards were led aft. The mainsheet worked on a traveler 
just forward of the cockpit. The traveler was of one inch red wood 
in. preference to iron, being smoother and serving as a roller for 
taking inboard the dingey. Aliliron work was galvanized. For very 
stormy weather a rubber hood was buttoned tothe cabin hatch and 
passed about the shoulders of the helmsman over the rest of the 
cockpit to prevent shipping water below. The boat was rated at4 
tons register. For sea togs Macgregor recommends” Norfolk” jacket 
and trousers, straw hat for the sun, red woolen cap: for wind, sou’- 
wester for rain, thick boat¢ng jacket, oilskin coat, shoes and canvas 
| Slippers and pair of overalls for dirty work. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 
| Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have visited Lawley & Son,also D. J. Lawlor of Boston and was very 
| much pleased to notice the change that had been made not only in 
| type but in position and kind of ballast, since I first visited City 
| Point, six years ago. We have all got to come to keels and cutters or 
| get left. KITTERY. 


SAINTE CECILE.—It will be remembered that Wm. Foree, of 
Keyport, N. J., sent to Holland the model for a beamy centerboard 

| schooner for Mr. Solvyns, secretary of the Royal Sailing Club of 
| Gand. The owner has ventured abroad in her this season, crossing 
| to Harwich, then coasting down to channel ports, witha run across 
| to France. The weather was generally mild; only on two occasions 
were reefs hardened down, The conclusions of the experiment are 
summed up from Le Yacht as follows: The yacht rolled heavily at 
her moorings, was deemed excellent. for shoal waters, such as the 
mouth of the Rhine, on account of staying quiekly in her own length 
almost, She was dry at sea, but too buoyaat for fast sailing and not 
equal to the cutters in open waters. Concerning her so-ealied light 
draft the owner has a word to say, but his experience does not quite 
bear him out. With the confidence his supposed light draft engen- 
dered he cut across lots and was hung up on a sandbank for twenty- 
four hours, the cutters in company sticking to the channel and hav- 
ing a laugh at the flat yacht’s expense. Occastonally it would seem 
to be rather a good thing to draw enough to keep out of harm’s way. 
She did not impress strangers favorably, but was an awkward look- 
ing tool among highbreds. Should Mr. Solvyns feel encouraged to 
| renew his ventures outside and get caught in the overfalls of St. 
| Catherine’s or the Lizzard im ugly weather, his tale would not be quite 
| pleasant reading—that is, should he survive to recount his impres- 











THE BOOM IN SINGLE HANDERS.—A new single-hander, . 18ft. 


| long, has been designed by Mr. A. Cary Smith, for Mr. Auchiacloss, of 


this city. The yacht will be a keel boat, of course, with 800 Ibs. out- 
side pallast, built on lines similar to the design illustrated in our issue 
of Nov. 30. It is the intention of her owner to try sails of American 
eotton and a smart suit of Lapthorn make in competition. 


YACHT DESIGNING.—We call attention to the card of Mr. Beavor 
Webb of London, who designed the two cutters now building by 
Lawley & Son of South Boston. They are spoken of in high terms as 
handsome and very roomy. Mr. Dexter's yacht, by the way, is 12.1ft. 
beam on 54ft. load line, not 12.4ft., as reported. 


THE BOSTON CUTTERS.—The fine vessels building by Lawley & 
Son, for Mr, Ed. Burgess and Mr. Franklin Dexter. are from lines b 
Beavor Webb, England. Mr. Dexter’s 30-tonner is to be veced, 
while the 10-tonner is mainly for cruising. 

ACTEA —This Boston sehooner, Mr. David Sears, passed through 
Hell Gate Thursday last, from Havana for Boston. She returns after 
an extensive cruise to the English Channel and the Mediterranean. 


THAMES CLUB.—The three principal clubs on the Thames, Eng- 
land, are the Royal Thames, Royal London, and New Thames. Their 
income is $40,000 yearly, derived from over 2,000 members. 


MEDUSA.—The new cutter, 54ft. on load line, now being built by 
Lawley & Son, South Boston, for Mr. Franklin Dexter, will be called 
the Medusa. 


THE BOOM IN CUTTERS.—Mr. A. Cary Smith is getting out the 
lines for a cutter of ten tons, with 35ft. load line. 


For Coughs and Throat Disorders use Brown's BroncHfa. 
Trocues. “Have never changed my mind respecting them from the 
first, except I think yet better Of that which 1 began thinking well 
of.” —Rev. Henry Wurd Beecher. Sold only in boxes. Price 2% cents. 


| —Adv, 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Jn noticing the perfection of any modern invention did any orator 
ever omit to state that it is yet in its infancy? The Esterbrook Steel 
Pen,, however, is vo infant, having been introduced twenty-two years 
ago, and you cannot go anywhere without finding it —Adv, 

“No, I didn’t have to wait amonth. I was relieved in a few hours. 
I could scarcely credit my senses, for I had suffered from Kidne 
disease for twenty years.” Thus testifies Mr. 8. T. Hancock, a well- 
known citizen of Richmond, Va. “I am now sound as a bale of India 
rubber. Benson’s Capcine Porous Plasters actually cured me.” 
Quick, strong, clean. Price 25 cents.—Adv. 


FINE FEATHERS 1O NOT MAKE FINE BIRDS—Nor can a 
worthless article be bolstered up by a fancy wrapper. The reason 
that the Vanity Fair Smoking, Tobacco and Cigarettes are enclosed 
in’ thé Handsomiést wrappers of the kind in the civilized world is not 
because the article needs any exterior adornment to commend it, but 
because it is of such superlative inherent excellence that it would be 
sacrilege to encase it in anything inferior. 
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488 FOREST AND STREAM. ee eee mare ioe 
ABBEY & IMBRIE, | 


PATENT 


COMPENSATING REEL 


QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. 


The only quadruple reel made on scientific principles. With ordi- 
nary care it will be in perfect running order for a lifetime. 








Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 


the ket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
porieas who care ; preserve their individuality in 


writing. 
- MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List. 
Ovr Goops ARE Soup sy First Ciass DEALERS 


JUMPHREYS 
RY 


OMEOPATIAT a 
VETERMTICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
SES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
HORSES, CAST PUULTRY, 
FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
athic Veterinary Specifics have been used b; 


‘armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 





EACH. $8.75 $9.25 $9.75 
NOS. 0204 . 0206 0207 
YARDS. 40 60 80 





Orders received from persons suiting & cities in which dealers 
keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


ABBIE & IMBRIE, 48 Maiden Lane, 


NEW YORK. 











2 , ies, T *g Hippodromes 
Snd Memageries, and others ‘handling stock, NEW EDITION. THE 
io es oo Veterinary Manaal, (330 pp.) 
e ° « ——, ‘ 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 0 cents. FC LLETT P ATENT 


Ga” Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, Canoe and Camera z 


109 Fulton Street, New York. 


5 With sixty illustrations, and a new map of the 
NERVOUS DEBIL T canoe tours of the State of Maine. 


TroutBass Reel 





§ Vital Weakness and Pros- 
HUMPHR tration from goyiennd a - PRICE $1.50. FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
all rs 
sooner HOME cured by The Lightest, Cheapest and 


cured by it. | 


Been in use 20 years, 
—is the most success- 0 
ulremedy known. Price $1 per ,ors vials ‘and 


Most Durable Metal Reel ever 
offered to the Anglers of this 


STONEHENGE ON THE DOG. 


large veal = ozone o ©. sont pest-tepe on on | Price $3.50. 
ceipt of price. umphreys’ Homeo. Oi | 
s iilust, Estalogue tree) 3 Fulton Bt.N- y. | For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co Country 


ij SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 





WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


OPOOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


OR STORM CLASS AND THERMOMETER COMBINED, 
WiLL TELL yYovuvil 

It will detect and indicate correctly any change in the weather 12 to 48 hours 

in advance. It willtell what kind of storm is approaching, and from what di- 

rection—invaluable to navigators, Farmers can plan their work ac- 

cording to its predictions. Saves &@ times its cost in a single season. 

Has an accurate thermometer attached, which alone is worth the price of the 

combination. Ba great by beeen INDICATOR is endorsed by the 

most eminent Physicians, Professors 

mon, gnnvat Povacane Prteees BEST IN THE WORLD! 

The Thermometer and Barometer are put in a nicely finished walnut frame, 

with silver plated trimmings, etc., making it a beautiful as well as useful orna- 

ment. We will send you a sample one, delivered free, to your place, in good or- 

der, on receipt of $1, or six for $4, Agents are making from $5 to $20 daily 

— them. A trial — convince you, a at sent, se oo at SIGHT! 
ust the thing to sell to farmers, merchants, etc. nvaluable to everybody. 

U. 8. Postage Stamps taken if in good order, but money preferred. Axents [ESTABLISHED 1869.] 

wanted eve ere. Send for circular and terms. ddress all orders to 

OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS,Jargeteianisamenterciinais | TINTTRD STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

the World) Oswego, Oswego Co., N.Y. 9 


oe 
Woe refer tothe Mayor, Postmaster, County Clerk, First and Second National Banks, or any Business house in 
te LOWELL, MASS. 


vcs will ¢ Our power shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machinery, and the paper 
withs 
| 












































Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front St., Rochester, N. Y. 











ania Post Office, County and State plainly, and remit by money-order, draft on New York or registered 
paugeepee Reautiful a ng ve L Y Say. ABOUT IT. 8 subjected to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of tanding large 


charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They also 
keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 


ly on itevery time, 

Cart. Cuas. B. Rocsns, Ship “Twilight,” Ban Francisco. 
Barometer received in good order, and must say that the instrument mg ae in every respect. 
Tt is neatly made and cas cheap at two dollars. Bo, B. Parsons, M. C. R. R, Office, Detroit, Miche 


Gi 
Pool’s Barometer has saved me many times its cost, in fortelling the weather: Itisa wonderful curiosity 
and works vARE. F. J. Roszanrson, Milwaukee, Wis. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, None genuine 


I find Pool’s Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty dollars. You can re! 























oe our Trade Mark, and Signature of J. A. Poot, on back of Instrument, ROSEWOOD 
as below: is RAD » PAPER AND 
Bs AG ol” ’ = y LOADERS, 
: < MARK: @o& 
Every instrument warranted Perfect and Reliadle. Size, 94 inches long, 8% wide. BRASS CAP EXTRACTORS 
Ifnot satisfied on receiving the instrument, return it atonce and we will refund your 
money. Please state where you saw our advertisement. AND 


NUTLICK.—$2.00 each is the regular retail price for above instrument, but bei desirous of intro- OT SHELLS. 
ducing them and securing good —. we offer for a short time to deliver “a a ie one” free to any ae re = > RECAPPERS. 


a receipt of only one dollar, or 6 for $4.00. Order at once. It’s just the thing for a Christmas — 

Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 

B. F. NICHOLS & CO., POCKET RELOATINE RICH SHELL EXTRACTORS,” BENCH CLOSERS, Ete, Ete. No 
BOSTON, MASS., New aoe Me eae ata ae, Daa — ; 


Manufacturers of Paciric Coast AGENTS: CHAS. SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California, 
New Or.eans Acents: A. BALDWIN & CO. 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, New ExoLano Acxwrs ron Suor Smutis: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mace 


- ae REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. \ F 

e are obliged to have more room in our factory and r facilities for manufacturing our goods N 4 red 8 auter 
YW 

s ° ’ 

: _ NATURALIST - 


to meet the increasing demand. We have received the highest award and sil edal Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods, ak ieronugie” ~~ " 
i —AaND— : 
) TAXIDERMIST 
199 WILLIAM ST.,, 


500 Sold in Advance of Publication. 


Particular Pains taken 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. in mounting pet birds and 


Training vs. Breaking 


Raré Birds and Ani- 
By 8. T. Hammond (‘‘Shadow”), Kennel Editor of ForEst AND STREAM. 

















mal Skins Bought aud 
Sold. 





Leaps Stock of Groups, 
Birds, Deerheads an 
Glass Cases. 


EOoLAHEIRDYD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Fustian and Corduroy, 
Onequalled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 
Write for circular to 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, Valparaiso, Ind. 


We are giving especial attention to Corduroy and Moleskin Suits: 
keep in stock a very fine assortment of these cloths, and are making them 
up in style and finish far aheadiof any ever before in the field. 





Plain, practical, tested by thirty years’ experience, humane, rational, efficient. 
Endorsed by those who have read it as the best book op the subject ever written. 


To the ten chapters of ‘Training vs. Breaking,” the author has added two sketches: 


‘The One-Eyed Grouse of Maple Run, 
My Old Dog Trim. 


The whole forming a book of 100 pages. Printed on fine paper; handsomely bound in 
cloth. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


389 PARK ROW NEW YORE. 























STEEL | T 
PENS 


Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Sty New York, 








A Reuasce Remeoy 













































meer STODDARD’S 
aoe nN THE i “— 
=) SWAYNES’ h Adi d k 
too QINTMENT, Map of t e Ir on ac S. The year now drawing to a close has been with the FoREST AND STREAM one of most 
faa, gy Onaccount OF Ar gratifying progress. Early in the year by an important mechanical improvement, the 
Envarsias, Ss aati eredions Revised Edition. typographical beauty of the paper was greatly enhanced; and in August, with the beginning 
BARDERe? : ; of the tenth year of publication, it was 
i. Gweert REPOSE, IT 
= \ c. aa BY MANY AS PRICE, $1.00. ’ 


Permanently Enlarged to Twenty-eight Pages. 

There has been an equal growth in other important respects. The patronage accorded 
to this journal by the intelligent reading public has never been more cordial than it is at the 
present time. Sustained thus heartily, the publishers are prepared to maintain in 1883 the 
FOREST AND STREAM prestige as the 


Representative Field Journal 


of this country, at once entertaining, useful and influential. As the exponent of the 
highest types of field-sportsmanship the paper will be adapted to the tastes of all men who 
use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its sympathy with all 
that is legitimate in field sports, free from any entangling alliances with cliques, having no 
interests to serve save those of its constituents, and never hesitating in its criticisms of 
whatever may be inimical to these interests, the Forest AND STREAM’S highest ambition 
will be to preserve in the future the approval won by its course in the past. It will persist 
in its efforts toawaken in the public mind a fuller appreciation of the importance of the 
proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation in the destruction 
of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance, not so much to the 
man whose wealth and leisure enable him to make extended tours to favored game countries, 
as it is to that already very large and constantly increasing class of business and professional 
men, whose favorite relaxation from the routine of employment is found in brief vacation 
trips to the woods and fields and brooksides. 

The enlarged form of the ForEsT AND STREAM enables its editors to present each week 
in the several departments a large and varied supply of reading. In the columns of 


The Sportsman Tourist 


Will be found sketches of travel and sport. Coming from many different writers, and 
widely separate parts of the country, these sketches always have the charm of novelty, and 
they are sure to be read with interest by sportsmen, because their writers see things through 
sportsmen’s eyes, and describe them from the sportsman’s standpoint. 


Natural History. 


This department will not deal with fossils nor with the monsters of African jungles. 
Quite on the contrary, it will treat of the animal life of land and water in our own country, 
the habits and ways of American fur, fin and feather, in which American sportsmen are 
presumed to take an intelligent interest. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


In addition to the numerous accounts of hunting and shooting excursions, necessarily 
varied and interesting—as such accounts must need be—these eolumns wi!l be found of 
special value to amateur and veteran alike, because of the frequent interchanges of experi- 
ence in all matters pertaining to game and shooting. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


The angler will find in the pages of the Forest AND STREAM the best angling literature 
of the day, in quantity more than is contained in all other publications put together. This 
journal has inaugurated a series of angling tournaments, the initial meeting having been held 
in the Central Park of this city; and it is believed that others of equal success will follow in 
other years. Meanwhile, the man who loves to go a-fishing may find in the Forest anp 
STREAM all the year around a great deal that must be to his liking. 


Fishculture. 


The columns devoted to this important subject furnish a complete resumé of curren 
achievements and progress in this important work. 


The Kennel. 


This department has won the confidence of dog owners. Its reports of field trials, bench 
shows and other events are recognized as impartial, honest, and the most able published 
The recent series of papers by its editor, entitled ‘Training vs. Breaking,” have been pub 
lished in book form, and have had a very large sale. Other papers of equal importance will 
be published from time to time. 


Yachting and Canoeing. 


The editor of this department being a practical naval architect, and thoroughly familiar 
with every branch of the subject, will continue the same. intelligent treatment of yachting 
and canoeing that have already won for the FoREsST AND STREAM esteem and confidence. 


THe Great Cure 
For ITCHING PiLes.** 


besuveese | RAMSAY MACNAUGHTAN, 


: Fi R Commission Merchant, 
| SEND STAMP FOR ei hi, 


‘Rifle, Rod and Gun in California, 


BY THEODORE 8. VAN DYKE 
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IARRAR’S POCKET MAP OF THB RICHARD- For sale av’ this office. Price $1.50. 
SON-RA'NGELEY LAKES REGION, including all 
the lakes, poads _ oo Pe a famous — ry | 
as well as the head waters o e Connecticut | rday at home. Samples worth 
river, Connecticut and serene i = 3 | $5 to $20 35 trek. Address eaten & Co., 
cloth bound. Price, ry ye y mail, | Portland, Maine. 
CHARLES A. J. FAR 2AR Eanaine Plain, y hang 


























RELIABLE AND STANDARD 
CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 
QUALLED FOR PuriTy AND EXCELLENCE. 


macutcoret 67M, S, KIMBALL & CO. nsces'sP'suee 


in Fine Goods. Established 1846. Tweive First Prize MepAts. 
Fragrant Vanity, Thr hree Kings, New Vanity Fair, Orientals. 


Yeéerless Tobacco We Works. Soup uy ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


















Cc. BEB. WILKINSON, 
8 John St., near Broadway, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER 


~Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 








Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


























<7 WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 
For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 
the ‘*‘MAYNARD”’ more completely supplies 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be used on one steck; ahd for accuracy, con- 
venience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Dlustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Paper Shot Shells, Breech-Loading Cannon, &. 


Our Shells cannot be excelled by. any inthe country. Our 
Cannon is an entirely new thing, an the’ most complete Yacht 
Cannon in the world. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 






















IN PRESS AND PROMISED FOR JANUARY Ist. 


How I Became “A Crack Shot,” 


With Hints for Beginners. 
By W. Mutton Farrow, Champion Military Marksman, U.S. A. 


The only American ever winning the Albert prize of £100, and the Wimbledon Cup voles $800, Eng- 
land. Winner of innumerable matches at Creedmoor. Turf, Field and Farm Champion 78. Military 
Champion 82. All gold medals. Wimbledon Cup, 30 shots at 1000 yards. Highest on record. 

Orders will be filled in rotation as received. Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt; 9 illustrations; 
price $1. Send orders at once. Many already booked. A limited edition to be prin Sent am) mail. 
postage paid, on receipt of price. W. MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. i. 


THE HOVTING SIGHT 


LYMAN-S PATENT COMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT, 


Its editors aim to make the ForEST AND STREAM a medium for the interchange of infor 
mation, entertainment and amusement among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, 
shooting and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like contribu- 
tions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us 
reports of their transactions. Expressions of opinion upon any subject within the scope of 
the paper are invited and will be givan place in our columns. 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forest anpD STREAM that they bring the paper 

and its merits to the attention of others whose tastes and sympathies are in accord with its 
spirit and aims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 
: The weekly issues of the Forest AND STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
Eighteen such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.25) which hold tweuty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Addres 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 
























| Makes a Sporting Rifle Per‘ect. 
Send for Circular containing full¢ _:iption. 
Xddress, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
a) _ ~iddlefield, Conn. 
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Don’t Be Deceived or Led Astrav. 
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Section of gun cocked and ready for firing. , 
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The Anson & Deeley Hammerless Lock, 


AS MANUFACTURED BY 


Westley Richards & Co., London, Eng., © 
HAS NO EQUAL! 


And is the goly hanmerless gun in the market that is absolutely faultless, being simple, durable, and possessing those wonderful shooting powers, combined with that indescribable 
symmetry and beauty so sharacteristic of Westley Richards’ product. 


Every desirable teatu e is found in this gun. Superiority of Material and Workmanship. Absolute Safety in Handling. Without 
Comparison in Durability and Simplicity. ; 


shooting Qualities Unsurpassed. 


The following letters from prominent sportsmen cover the ground exactly: 


‘ CLARKSVILLE, Tenn., March 20, 1882. | target, so I have concluded to keep it and return the Greener. The Westley Richards is cer- 

J. Palmer O'Neil, ey! ‘ tainly a little beauty, and makes as fine a target as I ever saw. One of my friends who is a 
My Dear Sir—The i Richards Hammerless Gun I obtained from you has been the , great sportsman went out with me, and before the trial made all manner of fun of ao 
admiration of all my friends. I consider it much the best Hammerless gun, aud recommend | gun,” even while he admired its graceful shape and elegant workmanship. But the result of 
all sportsmen who can afford the luxury of a perfect gun, to buy a Westley Richards Ham- | the trial rather surprised him. e shot against the Westley Richards, his 1ibs. Daly loaded 
merless. Respectfully, PATRICK HENRY. | with 5 drams of powder and 1}oz. of No. 7 shot, while I used 3} drams of powder and Igoz. 
| No. 7shot. At30, 40 and 50 yards I beat him badly in distribution and penetration. At 60, 

BURLINGTON, Iowa, Sept. 20, 1882. 65 and 70 yards fully equalled him. And the difference at 75 and 80 yards could hardly be 















Section of gun after firing. 









J. Palmer O'Neil & Uo., Pittsburgh, Pa.: | noticed. Iam much pleased with the gun, and as soon as I become a little more accustomed 
Dear Sirs—The Greener and Westley Richards g1i; arrived zafely yesterday A. M., and in | to it I have no doubt my shooting will be greatly improved. I shall take pleasure recom 
the evening I took them both out and targeted them. I like the Greener better for only one | mending the Westley Richards Hammerless Gun. 
‘ Yourstruly, GEO. H. TOUSEY 


reason, and that is it fits me a trifle better. But the Westley Richards made by far the best 


J. PALMER O’NEIL & CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Agents in the U. S. for Westley Richards’ Hammerless Guns. 


1882. . REMINGTON’S 1882. 








10-Gauge. 
9ibs. 


12-Gauge. 
Sibs. 





The latest and best gun yet produced. They are made of the best material, with the best workmanship, on the interchangeable plan. 
They are made with the popular top action and double bolt. All have Rebounding Locks, Large Head Strikers, Patent Fore End and 
Extension Rib. Each gun is thoroughly tested at the factory. All these guns are made with Pistol Grip, and are Choke Bored. In 
beauty of finish, quality of material, and accuracy of workmanship, even distribution and penetration, they are unexcelled. 


PHRLiGH List. 


10 and 12-gauge, 30in., 8 to Obs. 


Plain Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Decarbonized Steel Barrels, - - - : - ° ‘ a d _ $45 00 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Foré End, Twist Barrels, - - - ~ - . - ° ° « - 55 00- 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Laminated Steel Barrels, Hngraved, - . - - - - . = 65 00 
English Walnut Siock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Dam2.seus Steel Barrels, Engraved, - . . . - - 75 00 
English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Damascus Steel Barrels, Engraved, Superior Rabber Butt and Tip, - « - : - 85 00 


HIGHER GRADE GUNS MADE TO ORDER. 
Ask your dealer to send for sample. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


P. 0. BOX 2987. wd 281 and 283 Broadway, New York Citv. 
| DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. : 


> 
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